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FOREWORD 



ONE of the best things I ever did as man- 
aging editor of The Christian Endeavor 
World was to persuade the publisher of the 
paper to contribute regularly to its editorial 
page. 

Those contributions, signed ''Searchlight/' 
have been and are distinguished by the qualities 
of frankness, vivacity, energy, and insight I do 
not know where, in periodical literature or be- 
tween the covers of books, one could find a 
nobler expression of the thoughts and ideals 
of the best t3rpe of modern business man. 

To be sure, Mr. Coleman is far more than 
the conventional "man of business." As the 
originator and directing head of the Ford Hall 
meetings in Boston and the Sagamore Socio- 
logical Conference he has become a leader in 
practical work for the unifying and uplifting of 
humanity. He stands high in the councils of 
the Baptist Church and among the officers of 
that denomination. The Sunday school, the 
Young Men's Christian Association and the 
Christian Endeavor society have all been stimu- 
lated by his vigor and enthusiasm. But with 
this intense and varied Christian activity, he 
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stands, though yet a young man, among the first 
of the advertising men and publishers of the 
country, a conspicuous proof of the entire prac- 
ticability of combining religion and business. 

Now all this is interesting to me, not because 
Mr. Coleman is an exception, but precisely be- 
cause he is not. He represents a class. He is 
a fine example of the young business man of 
twentieth-century America. Much of his suc- 
cess in his large Christian operations is due 
to the fact that he is backed up by scores of 
others like him, young business men of keen 
intellect, practical sagacity, and humanitarian 
purpose. 

Surely I am not mistaken in believing that 
the writings here brought together, though 
written for the week, and for the constituency 
of a single paper, have a wide and enduring 
value. They are published without Mr. Cole- 
man's knowledge, in the confidence that a wel- 
come awaits them in this more permanent form. 
They will be prized not only for their inherent 
suggestiveness and admirable literary qualities, 
but also for the inspiring assurance they fur- 
nish tliat these high themes are those that lie 
nearest the hearts of present-day men of af- 
fairs. When our business men set themselves 
about our Father's business, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not so very far away. 

Amos R. Wi&li^b. 
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THERE are great hunger and unrest among IVhUe We 
the people. Who that goes about in life SUtp the 
can deny it? And we believe that nothing less Crowd Per- 
than the gospel of Jesus Christ can satisfy the ish 
human heart 

There are plenty of churches, and ministers 
enough, and Christians without number. The 
gospel is free to whosoever will accept it. 

What is the matter? 

There are great numbers of people of sweet 
and beautiful life either entirely outside the 
pale of the churches, or connected therewith 
only in the most perfunctory manner. 

What is the troubUf 

There are thousands on church rolls that give 
no evidence in their lives that they have the 
fruits of the Spirit. It is hard to distinguish 
them from folks that have never made any pro- 
fessions. 

What does it mean? 

It must be that the gospel which we dispense 
and from which the hungry crowd turn away 
is not the gospel pure and undefiled. Maybe it 
has acquired accretions through the years that 
hide its real nature. Maybe it has been crowded 
9 
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While We into cramped quarters and not given a chance 
Sleep the to expand and unfold itself in accordance with 
Crowd Per- the growing life of the day. Maybe it has 
ish been monopolized by those that think thus to 

preserve it. 

At all events there is the restless, dissatisfied 
crowd, hungry for they know not what, and 
here is the gospel preached every Sunday in 
thousands of open churches scattered all through 
the land. And yet there is insufficient contact 
between the two. May not the trouble be with 
us,*— the people who handle the gospel, — and 
with the way in which we handle it? 



The Human TPHE latest word from physiology declares 
Brain Only a 1 that the human brain is not the seat or resi- 
Tool dence of the human spirit, but simply an instru- 

ment as much subject to the dictates of the 
human personality as the body is subject to the 
control of the brain. 

Although our brains are in two halves, like 
our organs of sight and hearing, the human 
will ordinarily exercises control over only one 
of the halves. The other half remains in the 
main unused by our personality. Which half 
we use is determined by the accident of our be- 
ing left-handed or right-handed. If we are 
left-handed, we use the right half and vice versa. 
If, however, while yet young enough, we lose 
through accident or disease some faculty of the 
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mind, we can restore that faculty after long The Human 
and laboriona effort by training that same por- Brum Only a 
tson of the nnuaed hall of our brain to do the Tool 
work which up to that time has been done en- 
tirely in the opposite half. 

It has been found that a right-handed man 
who had almost completely lost the right half 
of his brain through disease, and who was ac- 
cordingly paralyzed up and down the left side 
of his body, still retained, until death came a 
number of years later, all the faculties of his 
mind. 

And, on the other hand, there are innumer- 
able instances on record where a slight injury 
to some part of the woiicing half of the brain 
has caused the loss of the corresponding faculty 
of the mind without at all injuring other fac- 
ulties. Thus it is possible for a highly educated 
person to become suddenly illiterate, being un- 
able to write or read a single word and yet 
retaining every other faculty. 

When we remember that it is within very 
recent years, relatively, that man has discovered 
that the brain is the seat of the mind, it is mar- 
vellous to see what strides have been made by 
both the physiologist and the psychologist in 
their efforts to unravel some of the mysteries 
in the wonderful constitution of man. 

But when we learn that the human will is 
something that uses the brain as an instrument, 
and is not a part of it, and that there are two 
zi 
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The Human or three layers of mind each distinct from the 
Brain Only a ' other, we begin to realize most profoundly both 
Tool that we are made in God's own image and that 

this image is absolutely subject to our own 

conscious personalities. 



Our Spirit- IT OW instinctive it is for the human soul to 
ual Eyesight 11 idolize the seen and forget the unseen ! 
Poor So we exhaust ourselves providing things for 

the body and keep the soul on short rations. 

We organize churches to promote the King- 
dom of heaven on earth and straightway begin 
to worship the church and forget about the 
Kingdom. We bring into being a new political 
party to fight for the oppressed and down- 
trodden, and shortly — all too shortly — we are 
fighting like cats and dogs for the life of the 
party and have forgotten the oppressed and 
the downtrodden. 

We establish a missionary society to uphold 
the cross of Christ on a foreign shore, and im- 
mediately proceed to fall so deeply in love with 
that society that we grow jealous of every effort 
to uphold the cross of Christ elsewhere. 

O, we all do it, more or less, the best of us. 
It only goes to show how far we are from 
being spiritually-minded. For if we see aright, 
we shall take note that the life is more than 
the body; that the aim of an organization is 
greater than the organization itself; that the 

12 
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Kingdom of heaven on earth is greater than Our Spirit- 
the church, — greater than any church. ucd Eyesight 

Institutions and cljurches need to learn anew Poor 
the lesson of the individual life, that "whoso- 
ever would save his life must lose it, for my 
sake." When the churches begin to ask them- 
selves how they can best serve the community 
rather than how they can build up the church, 
then and then only will they find the life 
abundant. 

The minister must get the conception that his 
congregation is his force, not his field; the 
whole community is his field. And the minister 
must learn also to appreciate the deep signifi- 
cance of Mazzini's words, ** Every social ques- 
tion is a moral ciuestion, and every moral ques- 
tion is a religious question." 

Perhaps the churches have fallen too much 
into the habit of holding services ton the neglect 
of doing service of all kinds for the community 
in which they are placed. 

jl 

NO wonder the world is being turned upside ^ Trinity 
down. Within the last hundred years ^f Ideas 
there have been three new ideas at work, any 
one of which was sufficient to bring about a 
complete change in the face of things. 

Little wonder is it that most of us are per- 
plexed and somewhat frightened at the rapidity 
with which enormous changes are taking place 
13 
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A Trinity right under our very eyes. It sometimes seems 
of Idgas as if everything were changing and nothing 

were stable. 

The truth of it is that the turmoil and strain 
of the next quarter-century is bound to be ter- 
rific as a natural culmination of the process of 
change that has been going on more quietly 
through so many years. 

The three new ideas I refer to are these: 
first, the substitution of the power of steam 
for animal and human muscle. Even the dullest 
may see the enormous transformation this idea, 
as applied to machinery and transportation, has 
l>rought about. It is stupendous. Second, what 
this splendid new force from nature's store- 
house has done for the material world, the idea 
of democracy, as taught by Christ and applied 
to society in its political, social, and economic 
phases, has done for the life of men — com- 
pletely transformed the face of things. And 
this idea of democracy as applied to society is 
really only beginning to work itself out. The 
third great idea which has been helping to 
revolutionize this poor old world of ours is the 
substitution of the scientific method of study in 
place of the dogmatic method. It is this idea 
that has given us all our natural sciences, with 
their incomparable applications to the practical 
life of the day. And now our religious think- 
ing is coming under the influence of this new 
dominant idea. 

14 
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Heretofore men have pretty much built up A TrmUy 
their theologies, cosmologies, and philosophies of Idias 
out of their own heads, or borrowed them from 
other heads and then have gone to the Bible on 
a hunt for proof-texts to substantiate their pre- 
conceived ideas. That is the dogmatic method, 
asserting a theory and forcing the facts to fit 
it. By that method you over-emphasize the 
texts that support your argument, and you 
turn your back upon, or "spiritualize" away, 
the meaning of the texts that contradict your 
theory. 

By the scienttEc method you look up every 
text you can find bearing upon the subject you 
are studying, — the kingdom of God, for ex- 
ample, --^ and then you classify, compare, ana- 
lyze, and apply until in due process of time 
you get a fairly accurate measure of what the 
kingdom of God really is, and you let your 
convictions go wherever the consensus of the 
facts of Scripture may lead you. 

It is easy to see that the two methods are 
to each other as darkness to light. This scien- 
tific method not only as applied to Bible-study, 
but as applied to every sort of study of which 
the human mind is capable, is doing as much 
to transform the world and bring in the 
millennium as the power of steam and the 
democratic spirit are doing in their respect- 
ive realms. 
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Running /^^^ *^^ i°y ^^ ^ swift-running, smooth- 

Over the V-/ geared automobile — that is, when you are 

Law in it. When it crosses your path like a fleeting 

shadow, just missing your neck — well, that's 
different. Everything depends upon the point 
of view, whether it is from the inside or the 
outside. 

When it comes to the matter of overspeeding, 
it is the same thing. It all depends upon your 
point of view. It is astonishing how quickly 
you can change your opinion when you change 
your point of view. I have had no patience 
with the chauffeurs who were not content to keep 
within the speed limits, eight, ten, twelve miles 
an hour, whatever they may be in the different 
towns through which they ride. It seemed to 
me nothing short of a craze to want to drive 
along the roads any faster than that. 

But I have been automobiling a number of 
times recently with my friends, and *'really and 
truljr" twelve miles an hour out in the country 
is painfully slow; and eight miles — pshaw! I 
would rather get out and walk any time. A 
good, forty-horse-power four-cylinder touring- 
car won't behave itself properly much under 
twenty miles an hour on a steady run. 

But my experience taught me another thing. 
Some chauffeurs can do more damage going 
twelve miles an hour than others will do going 
twenty. It makes ten times' more difference 
whether the driver is reckless or careful than 
i6 
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whether he is travelling eight miles an hour Running 
or twenty. But of course the law cannot reach Over the 
a man's spirit, so it does the next best thing and Law 
fixes the rate of speed. 

But our regard for a law, in spite of a train- 
ing that compels us to reverence all law in the 
abstract, is measured somewhat, or at times, to 
say the least, by our knowledge of its fitness. 
In matters of moment we will resist even unto 
prison an unrighteous law; in smaller matters, 
where we know the law is not a good fit, we 
sometimes wink at it. 

The whole trouble is due to the fact that we 
are all, both the law-makers and the law-break- 
ers, dealing with an unfamiliar situation. To 
begin with, our roads were never built for auto- 
mobiles. It was never planned, in the first 
place, that spirited horses and powerful road- 
engines should be driven on the same highways. 
There can be no doubt that even the regulation 
speed would be exceedingly dangerous at cer- 
tain times and places, and that at other times 
and places an excess over the speed limit would 
harm no one. 

The speed laws vary in every community. 
The autoist goes everywhere and is not om- 
niscient, and with the very best intentions he 
is bound to make technical infringements now 
and then. And if he is caught and fined, he 
can't complain; but, on the other hand, it is 
just as much the duty of the town fathers to 
17 
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Runnmg make rules and regulations that can be obeyed 

Over the and that do somewhere nearly fit the situation. 

Law An ill-digested or half-baked law does quite 

as much damage in a community as do a num- 
ber of well-meaning but somewhat thoughtless 
touring parties. The law should be made with 
regard to both points of view. 



The Man 'T' HE "man on the street," as he is popularly 
on the 1 called, meaning by that the average fellow 

Street in our workaday world, is a very interesting 

subject of study. He is exceedingly well known, 
very fre<]uently quoted, and often appealed to 
by politician, churchman, and reformer. And 
if you can enlist him in your cause, he Is a good 
deal of a power. 

One of his kind dropped into my office the 
other day. Having been introduced to each 
other by an advertising man, we started our 
conversation on that topic; but in five minutes 
we were talking eagerly about church-work. 

Although he had recently joined an orthodox 
church, because, as he expressed it, they "were 
doing business," he was as little concerned as 
to matters of doctrine as a man could well be. 
Trinity, deity, divinity, and like terms were but 
vexatious words to him; not that he didn't have 
bis own ideas about them, but he didn't "care 
a rip" whether they conformed or not to the 
opinions of others. He just "banked" on Christ 
I8 
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Himself, and was all on fire for doing definite, Tkf Man 
practical work. on the 

We had a heart-to*heart talk that did us Street 
both good, and as he was leaving he said, "I 
declare, I didn't know what brought me into 
Tremont Temple, but now I know," and his 
words implied a living faith in a daily guiding 
providence in the smallest affairs of our lives. 

He only illustrated anew a thing that I have 
observed over and over again, but always with 
fresh amazement, that the man on the street, 
who throws theology to the winds, may often 
reveal a deeper and more abiding trust, a sim- 
pler and more childlike faith, than the over- 
trained Christian who knows his doctrines from 
A to Z. 

Jt 

ONCE every year, at least, every citizen Doors Into 
ought to spend a few hours in a hospital, the Heart of 
in a court, in a jail, and in a schoolroom. It j^ifg 
helps mightily to make one tender, merciful, 
thankful, and hopeful. Each in itself is a world 
of absorbing interest. 

As an individual out in the free life of the 
community pursuing your own ends and aims 
you are sure to get in time a one-sided view of 
life. Only in the hospital* the court, the jail, 
and the school do you see with great clearness 
your manysided relationships to your fellows. 
I never can go into a hospital without getting 
19 
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Doors Into a fresh realization of suffering humanity that 
the Heart of makes me want to be a better man. I never go 
Life into a court that I do not realize that the body 

politic is a sensitive organism that is as easily 
deranged as the body physical, and it gives me 
a lively sense of my obligations and limitations. 
I never go into a jail without a deep thankful- 
ness that no one may hinder my going out 
when I get ready to go. And I never go into 
a schoolroom without marvelling at the po- 
tential power of the plastic forces wrapped up 
in each individual pupil. 

But how often does the average citizen 
in our great urban centres give him- 
self these experiences? He hasn't the time, 
nor the interest, and he doesn't know. And 
those that are specially privileged run hither 
and yon, seeking novelty, interest, excitement, 
and overlooking right at their very steps these 
wide-open doors into the heart of our fascinat- 
ing, complex modem life. 



Do You Idol' 11 OW often you hear it said of a business 
ise Business? 11 man who has acquired a competence and 
still keeps on slaving that he cannot quit be- 
cause he wouldn't know what to do with him- 
self! And how frequently it happens that a 
business man who does quit goes to pieces 
physically and fails to live out his allotted days I 
These two facts constitute a savage criticism 

20 
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on business as it is conducted here in America. Do You Idol- 
Men do not go into business in order that they ise Business? 
may acquire the means by which to live broadly, 
generously, and delightfully, but they keep at 
business because that is the only kind of life 
they know how to live. 

In these days of democratic access to religion, 
science, art, literature, education, philanthropy, 
travel, politics, economics, and what not, to have 
to confess that you have no taste for any of 
these things, that they don't interest you and 
you really don't care to know anything about 
them, is humiliating indeed. 

Most live men whom I know outside of busi- 
ness cherish hopes of high and beautiful things 
they are going to do some day when they have 
leisure. Their heads are full of plans they 
would like to work out as soon as the cares 
of providing the wherewithal of living may be 
laid aside. 

Why is it these big, powerful, brainy, business 
men are so useless to themselves as well a& every- 
body else as soon as they step outside of their 
special province? It is because all along 
through life they have made an idol of their 
business and turned aside from everything else 
until at last all other talents and tastes, not 
useful in business, have become atrophied. 

A magnificent specimen of the other kind of 
business man is found in Samuel B. Capen, 
LL.D., the highly honored president of the 
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Do You Idol' American Board of Commissionerf lor Foreign 
iz€ Business f Missions. He has been one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Boston for many years, though 
doubtless he might have made much more money 
if he had been interested in nothing else; but 
now that he retires from active business, he 
finds himself at the height of his efficiency as a 
Christian worker and public man. It makes 
no sudden or violent change in his life. He has 
been preparing for it all the way along. 



Leisure A RE you ever fairly starved for a bit of 

Squanderers /i. leisure? Have you not felt the pressure 
of life so keenly that sometimes you would 
actually envy the cat basking in the sun? 

Then how does it make you feel, when you 
are in that frame of mind, to run across peo- 
ple who do not know what to do with t^eir 
time? Well, it makes me fairly sizzle to find 
men and women sitting around through life for 
the lack of something interesting to do. And 
invariably it is the person of the greater free- 
dom and the larger resources who does not 
know what to do with himself. 

Think of the favored women sitting around in 
their homes all day just trying to keep up an 
interest in life. Think of men, real men, be^ 
cause they are favorites of fortune suffering 
from ennui. Imagine the man of business who 
thinks he would die from listlessness if he gave 

22 
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up squeezing dollars out of men who need them Leisure 
more than he does! Squanderers 

These men and women always make me think 
of the things I should love to do if I only had 
the time. 

First, I would travel, travel, travel every- 
where, and see, and see, and see everything that 
God and man have made — just from the sheer 
delight of it. 

I would go hunting in the arctic regions. 

I would go calling in the bJack belt of Ala- 
bama. 

I would gaze at the heavens through a big 
telescope. 

I would look at microbes through a micro- 
scope. 

I would go up in an aeroplane. 

I would go down in a submarine. 

I would sit and read for days and days in 
a great library. 

I would look on for weeks and weeks at a 
biological experiment station. 

I would go to the Newfoundland Banks on 
a Gloucester fisherman. 

I would go down into the deepest of coal- 
mines. 

I would spend entrancing hours in the courts. 

I would watch surgical operations as long as 
they would let me. 

Ah, what wouldn't I do if I only had the 
leisure? — and just for the sheer fun of it. 
23 
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Leisure But if I really had the leisure and means. 

Squanderers I probably shouldn't do one of these things, 
because, fascinating as they are, it is so much 
more interesting to be doing your work in the 
world wherever God has placed you, watching 
life and influencing it for all you are worth 
toward what you believe to be the better way. 
The more deeply involved I become in the life 
of men, the more entrancingly absorbing do 
I find it. And the daily papers and the maga- 
zines and books become the mirrors in which, 
for a few cents, I see all kinds of worlds. 

Out on these squanderers of leisure ! A really 
live man, working sixteen hours a day at a 
variety of tasks, gets more joy from a day's 
work than they get from a year's leisure. 



From 
Slavery to 
Partnership 



A RICH merchant in one of our large cities, 
who employs a great many girls, was ex- 
postulated with by a friend because of the piti- 
fully insufficient pay of these girls. "But," he 
said, "I pay them at the market price just as 
I would buy salt or any other commodity at 
the lowest market rate." When he was re- 
minded of the wreckage in lives (bodies and 
souls), the inevitable result of less than a living 
wage, he impatiently interjected that "in such 
matters no one could come in between him 
and his God." 
Now that man, keen as he was in matters of 
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business, did not see at all that he was blow- i^rom 
ing both hot and cold all in the same breath. Slavery to 
The pernicious modern idea (the inevitable and Partnership 
logical outgrowth of the wage system) that 
labor is a commodity to be bought and sold in 
the open market according to the laws of sup- 
ply and demand is the root cause of this dread- 
ful confusion of standards. It is little won- 
der, either, that we are all more or less guilty 
in our own every-day relationships, because we 
are all bound together by the same economic 
conditions. 

But take the truth out in the open where you 
can see it from all sides, and then look at it. 
We arc ready to admit that one may no longer 
own another man, no matter how well one is 
willing to treat him. The state says that we 
cannot own even the labor of men and women 
except under certain hygienic conditions and 
certain limitations of hours, etc. Our own 
hearts say that we have no right to pay starva- 
tion wages. But if you are going to do busi- 
ness or otherwise compete with those who claim 
the economic right within the law to buy the 
greatest amount of labor at the lowest possi- 
ble price, what are you going to do about it? 

I heard one of our great philosophers say be- 
fore an audience of highly distinguished and 
representative people the other evening that 
man's labor is not a commodity , and cannot be 
compared with the things that we buy and sell 
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From at the lowest rates. He declared that the only 

Slavery to true moral relationship between the man who 
Parharship buys labor and the man who sella labor is that 
of partnership; and that the idea of bcoring 
labor as a commodity without reference to its 
humanity is but a survival of the thought that 
tolerated human slavery. 

The labor union is simply a fighting machine 
to protect the man who is forced by our pres- 
ent economic system to sell his lab<H' as a 
commodity. The employer has to rig up a fight- 
ing machine to help him take care of his end 
of the bargaining. And there you have it ! In- 
dustrial war at heart all the time; and in action 
whenever the strain grows too great to bear. 

Slavery -'Wages-* Partnership! How long 
shall we have to wait? Will it be evolution or 
revolution? Is it in the dim distance or right 
at our doors? 

Jl 

"I Didn't I T was a rough saying that described iht 
Mean It" 1 road to hell as being made of good inten- 
tions. But it is quite as extreme to think of 
goodness and righteousness as being made up 
exclusively of good intentions. A disposition 
or determination to do the right thing apart 
from the faculty to discern the right thing is 
a lame affair. You must be intelligent if you 
would be truly good. 
There are two conditions under which we 
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rtadily recognixe the force of that statement. "/ Didn't 
No one would think of redconingr an idiot as Mean If 
good, no matter what his conduct might be. 
We recognise at once that he does not know 
goodness from badness, and his conduct is 
therefore whatever circumstances may deter- 
mine. 

Then, again, we deny a man the robe of 
righteousness, though he may be a very ex- 
emplar of good morals, if he will not give intel- 
lectual assent to certain doctrines. 

In both cases, you see, we insist on a certain 
application of intelligence to the desire to do 
right. But, in ordinary, every-day life, church 
people especially are far too often inclined to 
excuse almost anything, if only "a, man's heart 
is right,** as the expression goes. One has only 
to be sincere and earnest in his religious beliefs 
to pass current as genuine coin in the realm 
of the Kingdom. And fundamentally that is 
right, for it presupposes an average intelligence. 
But such a conception of goodness, or right- 
eousness, soon becomes responsible for all 
sorts of narrowness, bigotry, and selfishness, 
which are the direct outgrowth of ignorance 
and stupidity. The damnable evils that follow 
from a lack of intelligence shelter themselves 
behind a barricade of good intentions. And be* 
cause we will not deny the good intentions, we 
seem to think we must swallow the wretched 
evils that spring from a lade of intelligence. 
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*7 Didn*t Thus we come to the conclusion that to oe 

Mean If* truly good you must be intelligent, and to grow 
in goodness you must grow in intelligence. 
When we all once get it into our heads that in- 
telligence is an essential part of goodness, equal 
to good intentions, then, and then only, shall 
we hear less frequently throughout the land 
this pathetic complaint: "If the people that don't 
mean any harm only wouldn't do any!" 



Restless Jews T T is amazing to see how the young Jews 
— Sleepy 1 in this country are turning their backs upon 

Christians the sjmagogue. A competent authority has said 
that as many as eighty per cent of them have 
forsaken their old-time religion. Either they 
are quite forgetful of their higher natures in 
their desperate struggle for an economic foot- 
hold in a new country, or, if they still grapple 
with the great mystery of life, they are out- 
and-out agnostics if not atheists. The other 
day I talked with one who quietly and serenely 
explained to me that he was a pantheist. There 
is a growing body of liberal Jews who are very 
nearly Unitarians. 

With such restlessness and shifting of reli- 
gious base, how is it that the Jew is not at- 
tracted to Christianity of one form or another? 
Why is it that millions of them fail to see that 
real Christianity is but the other half of the re- 
ligion of their fathers? 
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Can it mean nothing to a Jew that one of his Restless Jews 
race is recognized as God incarnate by innumer- — Sleepy 
able millions ; that a Jewish woman is accounted Christians 
the queen of heaven by multitudes in every 
quarter of the earth; that the most enterprising 
and successful nations for a thousand years 
have drawn their highest inspiration from Jew- 
ish literature; that the whole modem world — 
Christendom — bears a Jewish name; that our 
chronology is based upon the birthday of a 
Jew? 

I believe the facts of history will bear me 
out in the statement that it is not Christianity, 
but Christians, that stagger the Jews. Instead 
of remembering to the credit and glory of their 
race that they gave us Jesus Christ, we have 
preferred to hurl in their faces for centuries 
the fact that He was crucified at the instiga- 
tion of a Jewish mob with the approval of a 
corrupt priesthood. 

And what the world has done through the 
ages with pagan brutality, and is still doing in 
Russia, we in enlightened America are doing 
more gently but none the less effectively with 
the weapons of social ostracism and personal 
contempt. 

If these young Jews on leaving their own 
faith go over to a blighting agnosticism and a 
materialistic socialism, it is because they are 
surrounded by an indifferent Christianity that 
is as neglectful of the true spirit of its Founder 
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RirtUuJtws as these Jew* are disloyal to the traditions of 



-SletPv 
Chriitiems 



Do You 
Mix? 



their fathers. 

We must attend to the beam in the eye of 
Christianity if we would extract the mote from 
the eye of Judaism. 

Jl 

A COUNTRY that is homogeneous can 
stand strains that might disrupt a state 
of more complex population. It is a lack of 
homogeneity in Austria that makes every one 
dread what may follow the death of Francis 
Joseph. It was a oneness of ideal and feeling 
that welded our thirteen original colonies into 
an instrument capable of coping with the great- 
est power in Europe. 

To-day our country is a hodge-podge of races 
and nationalities, if you look but a little way 
under the surface. Massachusetts herself is 
dominantly foreign in her population. But the 
school and the newspaper are mighty instru- 
ments for mixing together these various ele- 
ments in the forming of a new American citi- 
zenship. And I haven't the least doubt that the 
future American will develop a type of citizen- 
ship beyond an3rthing the world has yet known. 

Not only are these varied elements fusing 
together everywhere under local conditions, but 
the same principle is giving itself expression in 
a much larger field. One section of the country 
is learning to know the other sections with a 
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thoroughness and intimacy never known before Do You 
the wide world over in a country of the geo- Mix? 
graphical extent of ours. Our splendid 
railroad development, together with our free- 
6oai of initiative in every department of 
life, have made Americans great travellers in 
their own country as well as abroad. 

Think for a moment of the number of na- 
tional conventions any big city is likely to en- 
tertain within a year, covering politics, trade, 
religion, fraternal orders, veterans, etc. Each 
one means an intimate commingling of the life 
of the nation even from its most widely scat- 
tered parts. We know from personal experi- 
ence what it means to bring together in one 
city for a week or ten days from twenty-five 
thousand to fifty thousand Christian Endeavor- 
ers. It introduces Kentucky to Massachusetts 
and California to Maine and New York to Il- 
linois in the most effective way imaginable. 
With such intercourse between different parts of 
the country being constantly promoted among 
the leaders of the people in every walk of life, 
homogeneity is bound to follow as a natural 
consequence. 

There is still another way in which the fellow- 
ship of ideas might be advanced greatly to the 
benefit of a country like ours made up of people 
with such a diversity of interests. Every class 
or interest has its special journals. Every sect, 
every trade, every profession, every "frait," every 
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Do You institution, every party, every class, has its 

Mixf pet journal or journals to express its ideas and 

advance its cause. What an immense gain if 
the leaders in all these various divisions would 
occasionally give a serious reading to the jour- 
nals that espouse the other fellow's cause! 

I love to take a dip now and then into a 
medical journal to see what is worrying the 
doctors. Occasionally I sit down and spend 
a serious half-hour with a red-hot Catholic 
newspaper just to keep in touch with the 
Romanist point of view. Lately I have been 
looking over the labor and the socialist papers 
with a good deal of interest. And my old train- 
ing in educational journalism very easily in- 
terests me in the teachers* papers. Of course 
I keep in close touch with everything that is 
doing in the popular magazines and the leading 
evangelical religious papers, because that's my 
special field of interest. 

But do you not think it would be a splendid 
thing for every minister and every active man 
of affairs to make a special point of reading 
seriously every once in a while whatever may 
be said from some other fellow's totally different 
point of view? How is this great country of 
ours ever going to come to a thorough under- 
standing of itself and be able to meet the mighty 
problems of the twentieth century unless we 
take advantage of every opportunity to become 
better acquainted with one another? 
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IT is wonderful how jealous we are of the Shadowy 
truth officially and how complacent toward Lines 
it personally, —- that is, toward official truth. 
Even in this day of broadening fellowships 
and stretching opinions each denomination, 
through its sponsors, will hold to its own pe- 
culiar tenets against all comers as though it 
were a case of life or death. Probably it is 
a case of life or death to the denomination. 

But at the very same time when the lead- 
ers are most alert to guard the denomination 
from losing one jot or tittle of its distinctive 
beliefs, the rank and file all through the 
churches are serenely crossing these same bar- 
riers and passing from one denomination to an- 
other as though it were the most natural thing 
in the world. Baptists marry Congregational- 
ists, for example, and both become members 
of the same church without a quiver. 

The necessity for earning a livelihood carries 
us into a neighborhood where there is no church 
of our kind, and we promptly and sensibly join 
a church of some other kind that happens to be 
near at hand. A great deal of the time it hap- 
pens that a man's church relationships are de- 
termined by his social aspirations. Rare indeed 
is it that a man gives up an opportunity to ad- 
vance his position in life in order to remain 
close to the church that needs his help. 

We expect the ministers to forget all about 
increases in salary in the light of their devo- 
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Shadowy tion to the church, but of course it is different 
Lines with laymen. Business is business, you know. 

So our choice of the denomination to which 
we belong is with a great many of us a 
matter of tradition, an accident of marriage, 
a question of local geography, an affection 
for a certain minister, a social ambition, 
or something else a long way removed from 
discussions of doctrine and church govern- 
ment. 

A good old friend of mine, a leader of large 
influence in the Baptist Church, said to me 
within twenty-four hours, "I have six children, 
and they are all members of the Baptist Church, 
and it makes it very pleasant for us all; but if 
they were to move away into other communities, 
I should be perfectly happy to see them join a 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
Episcopal church, if for any reason they pre- 
ferred to do so." Such was the feeling to- 
ward the other denominations of a man 
seventy years old, all his life a Baptist, a dea- 
con, a Sunday-school superintendent, and leader 
in the church throughout the length and breadth 
of his State. 

These things, with many others, have amazed 
me because, although I am young and not dyed 
in the wool, and am more liberal in my view» 
than some folks think I ought to be, and love 
the brethren in other denominations, I am sin- 
cerely, heartily, and everlastingly glad that I 
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am a Baptist, and don't see how I could whole* Skadwfy 
heartedly be anything else. Lines 

With me it is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence or conviction. But I can see with perfect 
clearness that another man's preference or con^ 
viction may travel in an exactly opposite di- 
rection. It is a good thing that each man may 
suit himself. But when great multitudes of 
our church-members are denominationalists by 
accident or birth rather than by conviction, 
what is the use of letting denominational bar- 
riers anywhere interfere with the coming in 
of the Kingdom? 

Jt 

SOMEHOW or other I love to argue. They A Prejudice- 
tell me that my maternal grandfather, who Eraser 
was a hard-working farmer in an isolated dis- 
trict, would sit up all night at any time if he 
could find a minister who would argue with him. 
We call it "discussion" nowadays. That sounds 
better, and implies that you want to learn 
something, when you know that really you only 
want to down the other fellow. 

But don't you think for a moment that I'm 
lonesome. Not a bit of it. To borrow Lincoln's 
philosophy, the Lord must have liked folks who 
"argufy," or else He wouldn't have made such 
a lot of them. 

And that reminds me of what I started out to 
say. Much as I love argument, and bank on 
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A Prejudice' logic, and exalt cold-blooded reasoning, I. hum- 
Eraser bly take off my hat to prayer as the greatest 

persuading force in the world. Of course, if 
you are looking for a fuss, stick to argument;' 
there is nothing better. But if you really want 
to persuade, use prayer. 

Let me give two very striking illustrations of 
this truth that have recently come my way. 

One of my ministerial friends, who has re- 
signed his pulpit because of his out-and-out so- 
cialistic views, naturally stirred up a good deal 
of angry opposition in some quarters, although 
he has one of the sweetest characters I have 
ever known. Hateful and contemptuous things 
were said. There was much damning with 
faint praise, especially among former warm 
friends. 

A level-headed friend of mine, a woman oi 
sixty years or thereabouts, heard something 
of the commotion, and, to satisfy her curiosity, 
dropped into the church one Sunday to hear 
for herself what the minister really had to say 
for his peculiar and unpopular views. When 
I met her soon afterward, her only comment 
was, "Well, I have only to say that a man who 
can pray like that can't go very far wrong, 
whether it's socialism or anything else." 

Illustration number two: There is a certain 
famous preacher, perhaps the leading man in 
his denomination, against whom I have had a 
prejudice which has been slowly increasing for 
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I 

the last twenty-five years. When he used his A Prejudice- 
influence a few years ago to prevent the recog- Eraser 
nition in a great ecclesiastical council of two 
of the noblest spiritual leaders of this genera- 
tion, because of their adherence to the old- 
fashioned faith and methods, my bump of preju- 
dice against that man reached full-sized pro- 
portions. 

It was my lot very recently to be a member 
of a house of mourning where this same minis- 
ter was the officiating clergyman, and I had 
to meet him personally. But when he had fin- 
ished his prayer, my prejudice had all melted 
away like dew before the rising sun, and I 
felt like rushing up to him, putting an arm 
in his, and saying: "You didn't do it, did you? 
I'm sure I've misunderstood; please set me 
right about yourself." 

Argument hardens prejudice. 

The spirit of prayer removes prejudice. 

There are spiritual laws; that's one of them. 

jl 

BACK in my boyhood days and many times Theological 
since I have heard the critics take issue Extremes 
with the saintly A. J. Gordon, my pastor for j|f^^^ 
nearly twenty-five years, because of his belief 
in the prayer of faith as a means of healing 
the body. The great cathedral of Christian 
Science, the home of the mother-church, so 
called, is within a few stone-throws of the 
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Theological dear old edifice where Dr. Gordon minittered 
Extremis for a quarterH:entury, the Qarendon Street 
Meet Baptist Church, Boston. 

Now, to be honest, I must confess that, al- 
though I had the profoundest respect and high- 
est reverence for my pastor, I could not attain 
to his level of faith. And, on the other hand, 
although some of my close personal friends of 
the orthodox faith have gone over to Chris- 
' tian Science, there has always been a laugh in 

my heart whenever I have heard the stories of 
Christian Science cures. And the mere mention 
of ''absent treatment" among my kind of folks 
has been a signal for hilarity. 

Picture my amazement, then, when a new- 
found friend, a Calvinist by early training, 
orthodox by instinct, and a hard thinker and 
close reasoner, revealed to me in a moment of 
confidence an amalgamation of the faith and 
views of both Dr. Gordon and the Christian 
Scientists. I shouldn't have been more sur- 
prised if the North Pole and the South Pole 
had been found together sticking out of the 
same hole in the ground. 

I suppose I should not have given my friend's 
remarkable compound of faith more than casual 
attention had I not perceived at once that he 
was simply narrating to me his own experi- 
ences, and not undertaking in the very least to 
expound a doctrine. When a man has had an 
invalid wife for twenty years, and in ten days 
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she it made whole by a process in wbtdi they Tfmhgkai 
both utterly disbelieve, it is time indeed to sit Extnmes 
up and take notice. When that same man, while Meet 
gratefully acknowledging benefits received, de- 
clines absolutely to accept the theological vag- 
aries attaching to the system of mental healing 
that worked the cnre, you have before you a 
most remarkable twentieth*century specimen of 
faith. 

There are a plenty of people' that cannot swal- 
low at all the notion of mental healing as prac* 
tised by Christian Scientists. There is an ever- 
growing number that swallow it whole. Never 
before had I met a man who had appropriated 
the good of it and turned his back upon the 
rest. My friend has not only seen the cure 
worked in his own family, but he has prac- 
tised it himself in his own ministry. 

My friend is a strong believer in the prayer 
of faith, as was Dr. Gordon. He believes just 
as strongly in the power of mind over matter 
as Christian Scientists do. He understands and 
can use the hypnotic power. His consecration 
as a Christian minister absolutely prohibits him 
from using these powers for either display 
or reward. He uses them alike on the 
poor, besotted drunkard and on the fever- 
racked, 80ttl«embittered patient in the hos- 
pital whom the doctors have given up as 
hopeless. 

Surely for me the ends of the earth have 
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Theological come together. Never did I dream of seeing 
Extremes Dr. Gordon's type of spirituality combining with 

Meet Christian Science methods in a genuinely "or- 

thodox" minister. 



Childolatry T^HE love of the parent for the child is 
1 primal, universal, and fundamental to mod- 
ern civilization. The sacrifice of time, money, 
strength, and even life itself by the parent for 
the child is one of the most ennobling and hope- 
ful elements in human nature. 

But like every other good impulse it can be 
run into the ground, and like every other noble 
trait it is run into the ground by many good 
people. Any high feeling, not excepting the 
most divine qualities in human nature, may be- 
come an abomination if left unrestrained and 
unlimited by reason and experience. 

Here are two parents with an only boy. They 
are more than ordinarily blest in character, gifts, 
attainments, but, being without the commercial 
instinct, earning the wherewithal of life leaves 
but a very moderate margin of leisure and lib- 
erty upon which the boy has a first mortgage. 
As a result, and increasingly so with every 
added year, this beautiful boy, for he is that 
and full of fine promise, absorbs nearly all the 
margin of life of these two splendid adults. 
Their own continued development in the ex- 
pansion of their powers, and their enlarged use- 
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fulness to society, are cut short in order that Childolatry 
the full tide of their lives may be poured into 
this lad of theirs. He may possibly never grow 
to maturity, he may depart utterly from the 
ways of his parents, he may never equal in value 
to society either of his parents, or he may turn 
out a curse to himself and everybody else. But 
even if he does achieve that to which his 
parents Imve attained, his life is only one against 
two of theirs. And maybe the best there is 
in him will be devoted supremely to the training 
of a boy of his own, and thus continue in an 
unending circle that constant preparation for 
life which may never culminate in an individual 
who does an3rthing more than train up a family. 
Our love and service to our children must be 
qualified by what we owe ourselves and what 
we owe society at large. This preservation of 
an all-around life will not only better fulfil our 
obligations to the world in which we live, but 
it will also be vastly better for our children in 
the long run, and save us from staking every 
resource we have upon the outcome of a child's 
life. 

Jl 

ACCORDING to oft-repeated statistics the Church Con- 
great majority of people in our large cities ventions and 
do not attend any church at all. This is said Labor Meet- 
to be true of London, of New York, Chicago, ings 
Boston, and many other places. If it is so, 
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Clmrch Can* ^n<i i never saw the statement challenged, there 
ventions and \^ Something the matter somewhere. To a mux 
Labor Meet- who has been accustomed to churchgoing all 
ings bis life it is appalling to think that the major- 

ity of his fellow citizens never darken a church 
door. He cannot believe that all these men and 
women and children are ignorant, sordid, or 
vicious. 

I recently heard a minister telling his ex- 
periences in the matter of interesting working 
men in the affairs of the church. He was in- 
vited to speak at a gathering of his denomina- 
tion on the relation of the working men to the 
church. The great auditorium was filled to 
overflowing. He wondered how many working 
men were present to hear this topic discussed. 
Calling for a show of hands, it was seen that 
just four working men had taken enough in- 
terest to attend the meeting. 

There was some sneering among the lead- 
ers about the ingratitude and apathy of a 
class that would not even take the trouble to be 
present to hear a discussion of their own 
interests. 

My friend, in telling me of that experience, 
recalled another meeting in that same small city 
just a few months before, when the laboring 
men held a great gathering to protest against 
the injustice that was being done a body of 
their fellows in another State. Money was 
raised to help these men iu their strike, and a 
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tftl^gfttm of dytnpftthy wad sent t6 their leadet. ChkHh C&H- 
Thid mitiiiter wad dhe of the speakers on that ventiaHi dM 
occafti6n, but he said thefe was not andther Labor MiH- 
minister of the city pfesfent, and that, if a show ings 
of hands had been asked from the church-niem- 
bers who were present, the showing would have 
been as pitiful as it was when the laboring 
men were asked to show their hands in the 
council of the church. 

Of course we understand easily enough why 
the church people were not at the labor meet- 
ing. The mere words, "labor union," are an 
oflFence to many a patriarch in the church. 
I have in mind this moment one of the 
sweetest old men I know, a tower of strength 
in all sorts of Christian work, who still 
cherishes a bitterness against two ministerial 
friends who fifteen years ago sent tele- 
grams of sympathy to a body of men out on 
strike. 

If it is no matter of surprise to us that the 
representatives of the church are not conspicu- 
ous by their numbers at labor-union gatherings, 
we should not be amazed that the working man 
is conspicuously absent from the more formal 
assemblies of the church. 

Only when there is a franker, more sympa- 
thetic understanding of one another's aims and 
purposes will there be any great improvemettt 
in the situation. 
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Something 

Besides 

Profits 



WHY don't men quit business when they 
have won a handsome competence? 
That thing has always bothered me, as doubtless 
it bothers a great many young people. I'm 
only just beginning to learn the answer. Get- 
ting old, I suppose. Wisdom comes with age — 
sometimes. 

John D. Rockefeller in his recent reminis- 
cences answers this question with the same 
illuminating common sense which he has ap- 
plied in such a masterly fashion to the art of 
making money and to the grace of spending 
it. He says flatly that men keep on in business 
long after they have got enough to retire on 
because they like to carry to a finish the thing 
they have started out to do. And that is per- 
fectly natural. 

Suppose that Michael Angelo, for example, 
when the plans for the dome of St. Peter's were 
two-thirds completed, had found himself in pos- 
session of means sufficient to support himself 
in ease for the rest of his life. Can you im- 
agine his quitting the job? No, a thousand 
times no! He was in love with his work, and, 
more than that, he wanted to see the end of 
the design he had started. 

A man of business in these days takes as 
much satisfaction in building a fortune, estab- 
lishing and developing a commercial house, or 
organizing an industry as any man does in cre- 
ating anything else. And he doesn't like to 
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quit as long as there is anything left to do. The Something 
great difference is this: a building will some Besides 
day be completed, but in this day of unlimited ProHts 
business expansion and swollen fortunes there 
is no end to the possible growth of a business. 

But it makes a big difference what you love 
most I cannot imagine a man grubbing away 
at making millions when he has not yet taken 
the time to see the world in which he lives, the 
whole of it, and all its peoples. I cannot im- 
agine a man keeping his nose on the grind- 
stone of business when his power and prestige 
as a money king would enable him to do so 
much by way of personal service in solving 
some of the great problems of the day. I cannot 
imagine a man giving all his energies to the 
piling up of unnecessary dollars, with all the 
wonderful books there are in the libraries which 

he has never opened. I can't imagine any man | 

willing to spend all his life fighting (compe- \ 

tition is fighting) for dollars that he does not 

need, when there are so many other agreeable, j 

not to say more useful, occupations in the world, j 

— unless, of course, a man wakes up at last, j 

when it is too late, to find that he has devoted \ 

himself so assiduously to that one talent that 
all his other talents, desires, and affections have 
practically shrivelled up, thus leaving him where 
there is only one thing that he cares to do or 
can do. 

There, again, Mr. Rockefeller exhibited his 
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Someihmg very uncommon common sense. He retired 
Besides from business fourteen ytzx^ ago. And to-day, 

Profits at more than seventy years of age, he can get 

as much fun out of a game of golf as any 
youngster on the links. Whatever you may 
think of Mr. Rockefeller's business career, you 
cannot fail to note that he exercises a good 
deal of common sense. 

This testimony of Mr. Rockefeller's has come 
to my ears more directly from other and 
younger men. I had one friend who made a 
great fortune in a few years while yet very 
young. He had a fine taste for other things 
besides his great talent for business, and al- 
though confessedly he had money enough, he 
admitted that he couldn't retire from busi- 
ness, much as he would like to, because he was 
so involved in moral obligation to those under 
him. 

I had another friend who made a hundred 
thousand dollars before he was forty years of 
age. Although he felt that to be an ample 
competence for the needs of his family, he con- 
fessed to me that he was rather ashamed to 
retire from business so young, and so he kept 
on until in a few years an evil day in the fate- 
ful ups and downs of business stripped him 
of all he had; and he cheerfully began all over 
again. 

So, as I said at the outset, I am beginning 
to understand the reasons why men keep on 
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in business after they have made a fortune. Something 
I am discovering that there is something be- Besides 
sides the money that keeps men at work after ProHts 
they have gained sufficient for their own 
needs. 

Through this process a new light is begin- 
ning to dawn on my mind. Just as the Social- 
ists exult over the growth and development of 
the trusts, believing that they are but the fore- 
runners of a co-operative commonwealth, I 
wonder if it may be possible that modern busi- 
ness is beginning to show us that business men 
will work and even slave for something besides 
money. 

If men, after having made ample provision 
for their wants, will keep on in the battle of 
business because of their love of the game, for 
the sake of the glory of it, for the joy of cre- 
ating something, for the love of power, for the 
delight of exercising their gifts, is it too much 
to hope that some day, under other conditions 
of life than those we now face, business men, 
like ministers and teachers and doctors, will be 
willing to work for a reasonable living and for 
the sake of the good they can do the whole 
community? 

We should be horrified at a minister or 
teacher or doctor who worked only for profits. 
Why in a Christian community, or a state that 
is truly a "commonwealth," should we expect 
any less from a business man? 
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Pulling and 1 DEAS have to struggle for their life just 
Hauling 1 as does everything else that lives. There 

is nothing more interesting on the pages of 
history than the records of the birth, struggles, 
developing power, and final victory of a new 
idea. 

It took centuries to establish the rights of 
private ownership of property. Our whole civ- 
ilization is based upon that idea. At first a 
man might own anything he was strong enough 
to seize and keep. Even under exalted Roman 
civilization he could exercise absolute rights 
of ownership, even to life and death, over wife 
and children and slaves. 

It has taken other centuries of stress and 
struggle to qualify that powerful idea of pri- 
vate ownership with another idea limiting the 
rights of private ownership. Now the indi- 
vidual possesses no right of life and death over 
anybody. That right has entirely passed over 
to society. 

Private ownership of land is an idea that 
has prevailed from the earliest dawn of his- 
tory. If there isn't enough land to go around, 
then those that come last must go without it 
unless they are strong enough, or shrewd 
enough (the same thing in essence), to wrest 
it from those that have it. That is the way 
it has been from the beginning. 

But after a while certain long strips of land, 
used as roads, were appropriated by society, 
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thus establishing the idea of public ownership Pulling and 
of what had once been private land. Then came Hauling 
the taking of various pieces of private land for 
public purposes. 

And so the idea has grown until now, in this 
country, we have vast areas owned by the state 
and held as public parks and forest preserves. 
And we have even come to realize that a gov- 
ernment, finding itself the owner of vast coal 
deposits, need not give them away to individ- 
uals, but may hold them for the future benefit 
of all the people. 

In other words, society has settled it as a 
basic principle that anything that is necessary 
to the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness 
must not be jeopardized by individual greed, but 
must be preserved for the reasonable use of all. 

So far this idea of public ownership for the 
common good as over against the idea of pri- 
vate ownership for individual good has been 
applied to roads and navigable rivers, to the 
ocean and great inland lakes, to miles of forests, 
to great stretches of mountain parks, to large 
extents of homestead land having coal deposits 
or oil-wells hidden below the surface, and in 
cities and totuns to any piece of land whatever for 
which the life of the community has need. 

Yes, land has even been taken from private 
ownership and turned over to quasi-public cor- 
porations that the public might be equally (?) 
served with railroads and canals. 
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Pulling and " It is readily seen that the idea of public 

Hauling ownership of lands that once were private 

property is an idea almost as stronf and robust 

and well rooted in the life of the community 

as the idea of private ownership. 

There is this difference between the two ideas. 
The idea of private ownership of land, includ- 
ing forest, farm, mine, oil-well, and urban real 
estate long ago reached its fullest development. 
None, not even the owners themselves, are clam- 
oring for more rights for private property. 
They are asking only that they may retain what 
they ha^ve. 

On the other hand, the idea of the public 
ownership of what has hitherto been private 
property has grown at a very rapid rate in 
modern times, and to-day there is the greatest 
expectancy of a further development of the idea, 
and the clamorings for a larger and wider pul>- 
lic ownership of private properties are most 
portentous. 

It is a grand battle between an old idea that 
once had the field all to itself and a younger 
and rapidly growing idea that claims for itself 
continually a larger and larger recognition. 

The complete dominance of either idea would 
probably mean the gravest disaster. Th^ ideal 
st^te will see them happily balanced lik^ the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces which hold 
the universe together. 
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THERE is no use denying it, even the best Tlie Respect 
pf lis have not altogether advanced beyond of Fear 
that stage where fear greatly modifies conduct. 
Qi cpprse we do what is right because it is 
right and refuse to do what is wrong just be- 
cause it is wrong. Thank God, countless thou- 
sands, have that enlightened standard. 

Bt|t, if we st^nd in the shadow pf a great 
fear, — the threatened safety of loved ones, the 
loss of incQme pr property, the failure pf life's 
fondegt hope, physical injury or death itself, 
— we catch our breath, the best of t;s; we con-, 
sider again, the most of us, very carefully the 
ground of our conviction; and we modify very 
niateriaJly, all but precious few of us, our line 
of conduct in accordance with that fear. 

A terrible fear, if it does not lead us to turn 
our course away from the coming danger, will 
verj'^ Jikely so crystalize our conviction and 
courage as to arouse within us a fighting deyil 
of resistance no less terrible than the awful 
fear that begets it. 

The fear of the righteous anger of a just 
God has always been a potent influence with 
men, and ought to be now, even though we pre- 
fer to Ipok intQ the face of a loving Father. 

We i^U pay gome little respect — enough to 
ensure us safety, at least -r-tp people of whpin 
we have reason to be afraid. I recently danced 
attendance upon a crazy nian in a mpst ri- 
diculous fashion for nearly an hour because 
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Tht Rispect I was afraid to cross him until I could summon 

of Fear help. He pretty much controlled my conduct, 

while I was afraid of him; then I controlled 

him absolutely as soon as my helpers made me 

unafraid. 

It is one of the great studies of the times 
to watch the growing influence of this law 
of fear upon the nations of the world. Wars 
between the great nations are growing less and 
less probable because, owing to the invention 
of ever more and more frightful machines of 
war, the nations stand more and more in dread 
of a conflict. 

But there is another realm, greater still, in 
which this overmastering power of fear may 
yet accomplish for peace and brotherhood within 
the nation what sages and saints have struggled 
for in vain through the centuries. 

It may be, after all, that the majority of men 
will not recognize the real brotherhood of all 
men and be willing to treat all human beings 
really and truly as members of one great fam- 
ily until ;they are compelled to by fear. 

Slaves, serfs, and feudal underlings were 
treated in monstrous fashion through the ages 
because their masters were not afraid of them 
and because neither class knew any better way. 
But the poor and despised, the downtrodden 
and oppressed of this century, in civilized coun- 
tries, through popular education, personal ^lib- 
erty, and modern invention, hold the life of 
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any community and of any man in the hollow The Respect 
of their hands. The recent invention of smoke- of Fear 
less powder, followed by the noiseless pistol, 
taken together with the common, every-day 
knowledge of poisons and explosives, not to 
mention the destructiveness of great conflagra- 
tions which need but one torch and a high wind, 
all point in one direction. We must do as we 
are bidden and ''love our neighbor as our- 
selves," whether we want to or not. At least, 
we dare not let survive any system of industry, 
commerce, or what not, that drives our brothers 
to want and desperation. 

Fear may not only compel us to do justly; 
it also encourages respect; respect leads to 
consideration, which in turn may be the mother 
of kindliness and even love itself. 

But let us hope and pray and work to the end 
that the love of Christ may constrain us as a 
people so to deal with the great social unrest 
of our times that even the blind, the wilful, 
and the selfish may be made to see that the 
law of love is infinitely to be preferred to the 
law of fear, but that God can use both if need 
be. He has aforetimes. May He not again? 
Jt 

IT is amazing to me to, see how quickly things Founded on 
change. Those of us who make a daily ^ j^j^ 
study of the affairs of the Kingdom are pain* 
fully conscious of the enormous changes go- 
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Founded an ing on in matters of Christian conduct and 
a Rdck belief. 

We have just had a State and county election 
here in Boston which will be more than a nine 
days' wonder to the politicians. As one of 
the papers said, "Party lines were smashed all 
to pieces." One can tio longer forecast elections 
with much assurance. 

The doctor-man is likewise ill at ease. The 
old-school physicians, the allopaths, fought bit- 
terly the advent of the homoeopaths, and now 
both of these schools are indignant over the 
osteopaths. And some wag pours oil upon the 
troubled waters by insinuating that "all paths 
lead but to the grave." 

So it is with the homeseekers. Few young 
couples in these days enter the new home with 
any expectation that they will spend the rest 
of their days there. In the great cities, at least, 
a residence of five or ten years in one house 
makes a notable record. 

Matters are no more stable in the world 
of science. The universally accepted theories 
of yesterday constitute the philosophic junk- 
heaps of to-day. 

In short, you cannot turn your thought in 
any direction without noting most astonishing 
and far-reaching changes. 

And it was in such a day and generation as 
this, seemingly the most unpropitious time in 
history for planting a permanent and world- 
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wide movement, that Christian Endeavor came Founded on 
into being. Notwithstanding its millions of a Rock 
members are made up of all classes and races; 
notwithstanding its heart's core is the old, time- 
worn idea of a prayer meeting; notwithstanding 
the hammers of ten thousand tinkerers have 
sought to beat it over into something else alien 
to its genius, it has been steadily held in its 
proper course by the hand of Providence 
through a quarter of a century made notable 
by the immense changes that it has brought 
to venerable institutions and hoary ideas. 



THERE was an advertising man living in The C-O-G 
Albany, N. Y. He just happened one 
Sunday to wander into the Calvary Baptist 
Church. He was very much taken with the 
pastor. Rev. H. O. Hiscox, D.D. An acquaint- 
ance followed. He was coaxed into the Sunday 
school, and found himself in the men's Bible- 
class. The pastor asked him to j oin the church ; 
said he needed him. That last statement took 
root. He joined the church. At a meeting of 
the men of the church he was asked to talk 
on the topic, "How to get people into the 
church." Although entirely unused to speaking 
in public, he talked to them for forty-five min- 
utes, applying to their own local church prob- 
lem the principles of advertising just as he 
used them in his business every day. 
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The C'O'G When this gentleman was talking with me 
last week, I noticed an unfamiliar badge on 
the lapel of his coat, — a tiny cog-wheel, inside 
which was a cross bearing the letters, "C. O. G." 
That was the symbol of the brotherhood they 
had organized. The cog-wheel expresses their 
relations to others engaged in the same work, 
and the initials C. O. G., read backwards, are 
interpreted, "Get One Convert." 

I wish I had the space to give you a full ac- 
count of the splendid work this new brother- 
hood is doing. One idea they have developed 
is so eminently practical and far-reaching in its 
beneficent results that I cannot refrain from 
telling you about it. 

This men's Bible-class in Albany doubled and 
trebled their missionary contributions when it 
was suggested that the larger part of the money 
be spent upon the needy who were right in 
Albany. And this is one of the clever ways 
they devised of spending a small part of their 
collections. 

They went to the young people's society of 
the church and offered them a dollar a week 
for missionary work among the children of the 
neighborhood, provided only that some mem- 
ber of the society would volunteer (a different 
member each week) to take that dollar and 
use it to bless the life of some child that he 
himself would discover and attend. 

At first they all hesitated to volunteer, it was 
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such a novel proposition. Then they took hold Tht C-O-G 
of it. Surely this missionary dollar was twice 
blessed, bringing cheer and comfort to some 
one of God's needy little ones, and developing 
a definite and practical missionary habit in the 
life of one of His young disciples, not to men- 
tion the joy of giving felt by this class of men 
when they heard the reports of the good their 
money had done. 

Could you conceive of a more fruitful way 
of spending fifty-two dollars a year? If there 
isn't a men's Bible-class in your church that 
would jump at the chance of doing such a 
work as this, there may be some generous- 
hearted giver who would thank you over and 
over again for such a rich suggestion. 



HOW very recently all business stood on a The Two 
high pedestal ! Just to say, ''He is a big Sides of 
business man," used to command instant at- Business 
tention and a good deal of respect. And "busi- 
ness methods" have been almost worshipped. 
Even the church has been roundly abused for 
its great lack of business methods! 

Now, the "big business man" wears no halo, 
but instead a conspicuous interrogation point 
hangs suspended round his neck. And there 
is such a haze enveloping "business methods" 
that we begin to wonder whether we want that 
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The Tivd sbrt of thing in the church or in any other de- 

Sides of cent place. 

Business Tht truth Of the matter, according to niy Wiy 

of thinking, is just this. It is business ^fi^- 
ciples that smell unto heaven. Business meth- 
ods are nothing more than systematic, thorough, 
effective ways of getting things done. 

Business principles rest upon the axiom that 
"business is business" and "the devil take the 
hindmost." Business principles require one to 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dear- 
est, even though one is dealing with the lives 
of men, women, and children. 

Thank heaven there is a whole lot of Chris- 
tian principle mixed in with business by some 
men. And business method: (not business 
principles, please remember) are being more 
and more largely utilized in the conduct of 
church affairs and large Christian enterprises. 

It tvill help to straighten out many an other- 
wise hopeless tangle in the commercial, indus- 
trial, and economic life of the day when i^e 
have learned to differentiate between business 
principles and business methods. We may dis- 
trust the one and espouse the other. 

While it is incumbent upon us to ameliorate 
in every possible way the dreadful conditions 
that are inevitable in modern warfare, it is well 
to keep constantly in mind the frank testimony 
of one of our greatest warriors who said, "Wdr 
is hell." As long as we remember that, we 
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shall dream and hope for the day when there The Two 
shall be no more war. Sides of 

Likewise it is incumbent upon us to ameli- Business 
orate in every possible way the distressing con- 
ditions that are inevitable in modem competi- 
tive business, while we at the same time keep 
constantly in mind the frank testimony of count- 
less hard-headed men of business, who have 
declared with set jaws that ''business is busi- 
ness." As long as we remember that, we shall 
dream and hope for the day when there shall 
be no more competitive business strife, but 
brotherly co-operation. 



AVERY close friend of mine found him- Learn to 
self somewhat deficient in humor. He LxMgh 
realized that it was a sad lack. He habitually 
looked at the serious side of everything and 
loved to reason out things logically. 

So many times, however, had he seen reason 
stampeded with a contagious laugh and obdurate 
logic give way to sly humor that he determined 
to possess himself of this very effective weapon. 

His wife was like himself, only more so. ^ 
There were no children in the home, and this 
heavy-minded couple were too busy for very 
much company. What could he do to awaken 
mirth in the household? 

Characteristically, he thought it all out, and 
solved the problem by logical deductions. As 
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Learn to a result he subscribed for the illustrated comic 

Laugh weekly that came nearest to his political com- 

plexion, and for four steady years he read that 
paper every week religiously, never once pass- 
ing a joke until he understood it. 

Recently he had the satisfaction in a private 
club of which he is a member to hear himself 
characterized as "the man with the autohom 
laugh/' and, still later, the elevator man in 
the office building where he works stopped him 
one day and said, "Of all the men in this build- 
ing* you are the quickest to catch anything that 
is ludfcrous." 

Why shouldnH we look over our intellectual 
garden once in a while, note what we need 
by way of wholesome variety, and proceed to 
plant, tend, and cultivate those things that hith- 
erto we have somehow or other neglected? 



Help That \A/ HEN a person is strangling with some- 
Helps ^^ thing caught in his throat, he wants help, 

a very definite kind of help, and he wants that 
help immediately. It is of no use to ask him 
what he swallowed, why he swallowed it, when 
he swallowed it, or why in the name of com- 
mon sense he doesn't swallow it and be done 
with it. Forget all that; spring to his assist- 
ance, and get that obstruction out of his throat 
as quickly as you know how. 
Any fool can see that, you say. But the 
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same principle of ready, direct, unquestioning Help That 
helpfulness applies equally well in a thousand Helps 
and one less critical cases when we often miss 
the mark entirely by the bungling way in which 
we apply our helpfulness. 

Here's a case in point. It was very necessary 
to get a message to a certain speaker at an 
evening banquet. A friend who was to be there 
was called up on the telephone and asked to 
give the speaker a certain message. His reply 
was, "I think the message will reach the speaker 
much quicker if you send it through the sec- 
retary of the club, whom you can undoubtedly 
reach by telephone in his office.'* It was late 
in the afternoon, and it was found that the 
secretary had already left his office and would 
not return again that day. Then another friend 
who was quite likely to be at the meeting was 
called up and asked to take the message. 

"Why, certainly," was the quick, warm- 
hearted reply, "Fll be glad to do it. I'll see 
the speaker as soon as he enters the building 
and I'll telephone you his answer, as it might 
be difficult for him to get to the telephone at 
once." 

Now both of these friends were willing to 
help, but one wanted to do it his own way, and 
the other just took right hold at once and did 
what you asked him to and even more. 

In the first case you would have felt better 
about it if your friend had frankly said he 
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Help That couldn't do you the favor requested. In the' 
Helps second instance you felt like hugging your 

friend for his gracious, immediate, and effective 
helpfulness. 

There are times, and a good many of them, 
when the only way to help is to help in exactly 
the way that is requested. Any other way 
is worse tlian no help at all. 

I realized this very keenly the other day when 
I was calling upon a poor woman who is nurs- 
ing a bedridden and slowly dying husband. Al- 
though dependent upon charity, and herself 
stricken with a fatal malady, she is tireless and 
uncomplaining in her devotion to her husband, 
who has a horror of being separated from her. 
She has promised him she will not let him 
be taken away. Imagine, then, how she felt 
in the midst of her misery when a dear friend 
of hers came along and in the kindness of her 
heart had made provision to send the husband 
away, and insisted that that was the only sensi- 
ble thing to do. When I saw the poor, unfor- 
tunate woman she was broken-hearted; she had 
been hurt to the quick by one who had come 
to help her, and she was clinging to her right 
to care for her husband with the devotion of 
desperation. 

It is perfectly plain that there are many situa- 
tions in which the only way to help is to help in 
the way it is wanted; any other kind of help is 
mischief worse confounded. 
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ARE modern competitive business and the Profitable or 
spirit of Christ compatible? That is a Brotherly? 
question that bothers most men at one time or 
another. How many times you hear it threshed 
out in young men's Bible classes, and how in- 
variably you turn away unsatisfied! 

Tlie obvious answer to be made by a teacher 
of young men is that there are plenty of genu- 
ine Christian men who make a success of busi- 
ness. 

And the equally obvious reply by the man who 
is really seeking for light is, ''Yes, look at the 
men who are undoubtedly genuine Christian 
men and who have amassed enormous fortunes, 
and try to think of them as imitators of the 
meek and lowly Christ who had not where to 
lay His head, and who urged His followers 
not to lay up for themselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust do corrupt and 
where thieves break through and steal." Then, 
too, the little business man who has to fight 
every day to keep his competitor from 
getting his trade, or his neighbor from getting 
his job, somehow or other feels that the 
atmosphere of business is not quite that 
brotherly good will toward all men that Christ 
calls for. 

In fact, when you get right down to the bot- 
tom of it, you find that religion says, "What 
you ought, you can," and commercialism says, 
"What is not profitable, cannot be." 
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Profitable or 
Brotherly? 



The sad part of it is that, when the issue 
is joined between these two, we often lose our 
grip on the ideal and cleave to what we call 
the practical. We say that men and women 
must work for starvation wages, and men must 
remain idle, though willing to work, because 
it isn't profitable to pay them more or it isn't 
profitable to employ them at all. 

Can you imagine Christ content with these 
answers ? 



"Lead Me 
Not into 
Temptation" 



OUR idea of immigrants as revealed in our 
requirements for naturalization papers 
would seem to be responsible in a measure at 
least for the crude notion that an inability to 
speak English implies a whole list of moral and 
civic delinquencies. Doubtless the two often 
go together, but I am inclined to think that 
they even more frequently have no possible re- 
lation to each other. 

I have faith to believe that the majority of 
our immigrants and their children, taking them 
in the large and all through the years of heavy 
immigration, are of as sturdy character and 
promising vitality as is our native stock and 
their children. 

Just the other day I had a fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth of that statement. A little 
Jewish newsboy was selling evening papers 
among the clerks in a large office in one of our 
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great cities. Unawares, as he approached the "Lead Me 
cashier, he found himself right next to an open Not into 
cash-drawer overflowing with coin. The little Temptation" 
fellow's eyes shone at the sight. But, quicker 
than a wink, he stepped back beyond reach, and 
nothing would induce him to approach any 
nearer, even to sell a paper, until the drawer 
had been shut. 

I happen to know that this little fellow comes 
from a home of poverty, where there are many 
children and little time or strength is left for 
parental training of the children, and that the 
poor boy often goes hungry, finding it too far 
to go home for a bite, and not daring to spend 
a copper of his hard-earned treasure for any 
self-indulgence. 

But how many native boys of ten years of 
age, think you, would have had the moral per- 
ception, the strength of character, and the quick- 
ness to act that was exhibited by this little 
son of a poor immigrant family? 



WHEN men show no respect whatever for Moral 
the law of the land and commit deeds Anarchy 
of violence in cold blood just to wreak their 
vengeance on society in general, every normal- 
minded man is horrified. The "black-hand" 
villain and the bomb>throwing anarchists are 
the mad dogs of human society, and must be 
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Moral dealt with accordingly. That is plain to every 

Anarchy one. 

But here is a man who is a black-hearted 
villain and a disease-spreading moral anarchist; 
and he is a thousand times more numerous than 
his twin brother who murders with bomb or 
stiletto. This man says in his heart deliberately 
that he will recognize neither the laws of God 
nor man as they relate to the sexes. The lib- 
ertine, the man or woman of loose morals, the 
man who believes in one standard of morals for 
women and another for himself, the man who 
believes in young men's sowing wild oats, all of 
these are genuine moral anarchists, striking 
savage blows at the vitals of the home, at the 
heart of society, at the citadel of moral integ- 
rity, at the health of the body, and at the birth- 
right of unborn children. Isn't that equally 
plain to any mind and heart that has been 
cleansed of sin ? 

What do we do about it? We hate the bomb- 
thrower and the black-hand villain so tremen- 
dously that we would stop at nothing to ex- 
terminate them and their whole breed. But this 
moral anarchist, this black-^ar^<l villain, we 
treat with in business, we recognize him so- 
cially, we apologize for him and excuse him 
when occasion requires. Instead of wiping him 
and his breed off the face of the earth, we give 
him of our best and our fairest whenever he 
condescends to take them. 
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How our fighting blood does boil at the mere ^^<*^ 
mention of murderous anarchists whom we have Anarchy 
never seen and do not know personally! How 
well we have subdued our prejudice against 
the moral anarchists whom we know personally 
and meet face to face, perhaps every day! 

The ordinary anarchist murders society. 

The moral anarchist pollutes society. 

Typhoid germs are worse than stray bulletb. 



THE other day I met a friend whom I haven't Get Out or 
seen for ten years. He and his wife used Get In, or 
to be tremendous church workers. He said Take Down 
he hadn't been to church but three times in the the Fence 
last year. He was rather surprised that I was 
still at it. He said he was still a member at 
the old church, but never went there. 

That brings to mind another couple. They 
both used to have big classes in the Sunday 
school and were active in all forms of church 
work. Nothing doing now. They still keep 
their names on the church roll. It is a cheap 
certificate of respectability. 

Again, I think of another who stands very 
closely related to me. She has hardly been to 
church in twenty years, unless some one was 
married or buried. Although living an upright 
life, she has little but criticism for the church. 
Her name stands on the roll. She knows it; 
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Get Out or the officials of the church know it. That is the 
Get In, or way it has been for twenty years. 
Take Down Are not these cases typical? I don't know 
the Fence surely, but I fancy they are. How many 

churches are there who would not have to make 
similar exhibitions if called upon? 

What's the matter? How did the churches 
lose these people? Why don*t they lose them 
from the rolls? Are they too jealous of the 
size of their rolls of church-members? Or is it 
that they would not like to give offence to these 
people who do not themselves ask to have 
their names stricken from the roll? 

However it may be, is such a practice self- 
respecting? Do we ourselves who remain loyal 
to the church think as much of church-mem- 
bership as we should under other circumstances? 



Ought to I DON'T believe in dog-fights or cock-fights. 

Fight Fair i Not because they are not interesting to 
any man with red blood in his veins, but be- 
cause they demoralize. But the men who do 
believe in these things believe in fair play. 
When two dogs are set at each other, they 
must be two that, so far as measurements and 
judgment can determine, are pretty evenly 
matched. 

They do not set a cocker spaniel against a 
great Newfoundland, nor a dachshund against 
a bulldog; no, each dog must have a fair chance. 
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and the rules of the fight are absolutely impar- Ought to 
tial. It is a fight for life, and it would be too Fight Fair 
disgusting, even for brutalized men, if the con- 
testants were manifestly unevenly matched. 

But the very thing that we disdain in sport 
among beasts we exalt and idolize in business 
among men. 

We call it competition. Instead of smashing 
bones and drawing blood, we break hearts and 
dwarf souls. Instead of fighting for your life, 
you have to fight for your living. We don't 
shoot and stab, not according to the rules at 
least, but the man who loses in the battle of 
competition must starve and freeze or accept 
charity. 

But that is not so bad ; the dog-fighters do no 
worse than that. The satanic devilishness of 
our game is that the strong are pitted against 
the weak, the grasping against the open-hearted, 
the shrewd against the unsophisticated, the ra- 
pacious against the tender-hearted. 

Whenever I run across a sensitive, artistic 
soul, struggling with the brutalities of commer- 
cial life, trying to keep the heads of his little 
family above the economic waters, I instinctively 
think of some beautifully trained house-dog fac- 
ing in a fighting-pen some great ugly bull-dog 
trained for fighting. 

Men differ in physique, temperament, and 
ability quite as much as dogs differ in stature, 
disposition, and strength. When dogs fight for 
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Ought to their lives, their masters see to it that they are 

Fight Fair evenly matched and that the rules of the game 
are upheld absolutely. When men are thrust 
into the arena of competitive industrial and 
commercial life to fight for their livings, they 
have to go against their competitors, whoever 
they are, and every one is so busy fighting his 
own battles that no one is over-concerned to 
make sure that the fighting proceeds according 
to the rules; namely, the laws as to rebates, 
adulteration, child-labor, sanitary conditions, etc. 
We are wonderfully tender-hearted to ani- 
mals. When shall we be as kind to ourselves? 



Consistency, 
Thou Art a 
Fraud! 



IT is strange what a passion the human heart 
has for consistency when all the world is 
so full of inconsistency. Our own inconsistency 
may not trouble us over much, but we have a 
great yearning to bring all the rest of the 
world to our standards, to give them our man- 
ners, and to have them adopt our methods. 

A famous king of Spain exhausted the re- 
sources of his empire in trying to make all the 
world Catholic, or Christian, as he thought. 
When he found that he couldn't even make a 
hundred clocks run exactly alike, he began to 
despair of running all human spirits into one 
mould. 

The trouble with us is that we do not suffi- 
ciently recognize that truth itself is inconsist- 
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ent, or at least appears so to our limited knowl- Consistency, 
edge and finite reasoning powers. Thou Art a 

Let us call to mind at random a number of Fraud! 
illustrations. 

God's sovereignty and man's free will are 
two mutually exclusive truths. You cannot 
deny either one. Neither can you reconcile 
them. 

The physical universe is held together by two 
absolutely opposing forces, the centrifugal and 
centripetal. Seemingly each one would destroy 
the other, yet both are essential for the preserva- 
tion of the present order. 

Our obligation to make the most of ourselves 
constantly runs athwart our duty to serve oth- 
ers. Some people spend the most of their lives 
preparing for service, while many others are 
stunted and dwarfed by rendering service. The 
full-rounded life is developed only by constant 
and continuous devotion to both truths. We 
are never too old to improve and never too 
young to serve. 

The very same acts that made George Wash- 
ington a rebel with his life in forfeit before the 
siege of Yorktown made him a patriot and the 
Father of his Country after that event. Insub- 
ordination to the powers that be is rebellion 
and ignominy if you fail, or revolution and glory 
if you succeed. The same act is good or bad 
as later circumstances may determine. 

If, then, in the very constitution of things, 
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Consistency^ religious, physical, moral, and political truths 
Thou Art a are ever clashing, why should we expect all men 
Fraud! and women in this workaday world to take the 

same view of things? 

When you stop to realize that this seeming 
opposition of contrary truths is imbedded in 
the very nature of things, and makes for sanity, 
order, progress, and stability, you can look with 
more toleration on the strife of the everyday 
world all about you. 

Have you not often thought that if your type 
of religion is of the Spirit, then the other fel- 
low's must be of the devil; if you can see the 
virtues of the policy of protection, then there 
must be something the matter with the man 
that can champion free trade; if you are a 
stickler for States* rights, then the man that 
believes in centralization must be next door to 
a traitor; if you are reserved and cold in your 
feelings, then the person of demonstrative af- 
fection is silly and weak; if you are a Repub- 
lican, how can any gentleman be a Democrat? 
and so flrf iff>imitum, covering every possible 
relation of life. 

Let us remember, then, that things that differ 
radically may be founded in truth, and that 
all life and progress are made up of happy 
balances and fine adjustments between opposing 
forces. 
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THE spirit of the Boston boys who protested Basi&n Bays 
to General Gage over the interference with of the Same 
their rights of sliding on School Street has de- Stripe 
scended upon the sons of the immigrants in the 
old North End of the city. 

It seemed good to the authorities to prohibit 
boys over twelve years of age from playing ball 
on the park at the water front in the North 
End. 

The boys then banded themselves together, 
made protest to the proper authority, received 
scant attention, and then divided themselves 
into groups and presented their complaints with 
great force and clearness, not only in the news- 
paper-offices of the city, but also to the duly 
elected representatives of their district in the 
legislative branches of the city government. 

Really it was a marvel to hear them argue 
their case. Even the newspaper men were 
amazed by their familiarity with the political 
and social conditions of their own and adjoin- 
ing districts. They not only knew who waS 
who, but had a keen and accurate understand- 
ing of underlying motives. And while respect- 
ful and orderly, they were unabashed and 
unafraid in any presence or under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Five of the leaders in one group have the 
following names: Amadeo Biggio, Henry 
Sharaf, Samuel Wilensky, Paul Eccolini, and 
John Donnolly. 
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Boston Boys 
of the Samt 
Stripe 



''Viciously 
Orthodox — 
Vigorously 
Piou^* 



Our country has a glorious future if she is 
raising a crop of boys such as these — provided 
only that she is wise enough to give them the 
chance in life which they know so well how 
to improve. 

THAT is the way a friend of mine, a keen 
lawyer, and an active Christian worker, 
characterized a good old man who flew into 
a passion because a representative of a labor 
union had been invited to tell a body of clergy- 
men what the working men expect of the 
church. This good old pious deacon has no love 
for the labor unions, nor for any one who rep- 
resents them, and he resented bitterly the idea 
that the clergymen could learn anything from 
a working man about the running of a church. 

In the same denomination to which the dea- 
con belongs an authoritatively appointed com- 
mittee on church and labor addressed a com- 
munication to the pastors of the State, calling 
for certain information. Only one pastor in 
seven took the trouble to make any reply. But 
when the committee made its report, it was very 
plain that some of the ministers at least were 
tremendously interested in the subject. 

But what is the use of inquiring blandly why 
the working men neglect the church, and what 
is the use of urging all sorts of clap-trap meth- 
ods for reaching the masses, if there is either 
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hatred or indifference in our hearts toward "Viciously 
those same men? Orthodox — 

One "viciously orthodox" layman of high Vigorously 
standing in the church, together with a group Pious^* 
of indifferent or timid ministers, can do more 
to misrepresent the church to working men than 
can be undone in a month of Sundays through 
the preaching of the "straight gospel." 



IT was a gathering of three or four hundred Tremendous 
people. They were met to consider summer Powers 
evangelism. That meant tent and open-air gos- Unutilised 
pel meetings. The laymen were very much in 
evidence. I saw one rich old deacon drive up 
to the door of the church with span and coach- 
man. Another strong leader came whisking 
round the corner in his automobile with the 
chauffeur at the wheel. 

One of the speakers was an influential busi- 
ness man from a distant city who not only gives 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year to evangel- 
ism, but gives himself as well in an effort to 
impress upon others their great duty and privi- 
lege in this kind of service for the Master. 

Among the ushers was a successful young 
business man who told me that, in addition 
to the cares of business, which had been unusu- 
ally strenuous of late on account of the corner 
in wheat, he had last winter made 139 addresses, 
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TrenundoMs and had recently been on the platform at more 

Powers than thirty consecutive evenings. 

UnutUiged No minister, no matter what his talents or 

circumstances might be, could do the work of 

these laymen. They are absolutely indispensable 

in forwarding the work of the Kingdom. 

But where there is one layman who is doing 
his share and more, there are half a dozen who 
haven't put their shoulders to the wheel at all. 
The Kingdom of heaven will come in by leaps 
and bounds when the churches learn how to 
interest and engage these thousands of strong 
and right-minded laymen who have not yet 
been linked up with the work. 

How long must we wait before we find out 
how to do it? 



The 

Churches 
Outrunning 
their Critics 



THERE is a great deal of criticism of the 
churches nowadays. That is a good thing. 
When the churches become too sacred for 
criticism, decay and death are on the way. 

Much of the criticism comes from those who 
are outside of the church. And that is a good 
thing, too. Coming from a different point of 
view, it ought to have a value all its own. And, 
as Mr. John Spargo well said at a public dinner 
in New York the other evening, the church 
should learn to listen to the prophet from with- 
out as well as to appeal to the sinner who is 
outside. 
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There is a lot of criticism from those who The 
were once within the church, but who have now Churches 
been outside the fold for ten, twenty, or thirty Outrunning 
years. And a good deal of this criticism is based their Critics 
on cbnditions that do not now exist. These crit- 
ics of the church are, many of them, away be- 
hind the times. The faults that they love to de- 
scribe and vehemently excoriate no longer exist 
in most churches. 

One favorite denunciation of the church by 
these anachronized critics is the deplorable 
amount of time that is spent upon doctrinal dis- 
cussion and theological dissertations, to the 
neglect of the weightier matters of every-day, 
practical life. The truth of the matter is that 
very few preachers nowadays are indulging in 
that sort of preachment. Indeed, some of the 
critics within the church are frequently led to 
protest that the ministers are wofully neglecting 
the great eternal doctrines in their search for 
ear-tickling topics. 

The critic from without the church must not 
fail to note that a vast change has come over 
the churches since the* days when he was driven 
to church as a boy by well-meaning but tactless 
parents. Any one who essays to criticize, with 
any intention of helpfulness, or with any con- 
sideration for the truth, must go to church 
once in a while, at least, in order to get ac- 
quainted with the thing he wishes to criticize. 

A little incident occurred the other day that 
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TJte illustrates most aptly the point I am making. 

Churches A newspaper reporter was calling upon the pas- 

Outrunning tor of one of our aristocratic, conservative 
their Critics churches. She had to wait a quarter of an 
hour before he could be at leisure. She found 
herself in a small vestry within ear-shot of the 
Ladies' Sewing Grcle, which was then in ses- 
sion. What memories of ironical jesting the 
mere words, "Ladies' Sewing Circle," bring to 
mind! We recall at once all we have ever 
heard of its propensities for social gossip and 
small scandal. 

This reporter couldn't help pricking up her 
ears when she heard these good women, who 
ought to have been discussing, according to all 
precedents, somebody else's hat or dress or 
tea-party or such like, going over the pros and 
cons of economic problems and challenging each 
other's views on socialism. 



Mofiey Has 
a Double 
Edge, Too 



WHO has not longed for large sums of 
money to give away? You see such cry- 
ing needs where a sum of money, entirely be- 
yond your ability to give, would do an immense 
amount of good. 

On the other hand, after you have spent a 
score of years trying to help other people with 
money, you find that in the long run it is a 
great deal more difficult to give money away 
wisely than it is to earn it. 
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Andrew Carnegie has found that out. He Money Has 
claims that it would be a disgrace to die rich, a Double 
And yet he is past seventy, with fabulous sums Edge, Too 
still undisbursed. And, what is worse, the mil- 
lions he has given away provoke perhaps as 
much criticism and scorn as they do good. 

From what I know of the careful methods of 
John D. Rockefeller in giving, — and he is a gen- 
ius at it, — it costs him far more in personal 
thought and time and paid service to give a mil- 
lion than it does to earn a million. 

And if living men of great ability and experi- 
ence find it difficult to use money wisely for the 
benefit of others, what shall we say of the dead 
hand which undertakes the delicate task of be- 
ing almoner to the living? Money left by will, 
under the most careful restrictions, labors under 
the severest handicap on its errands of mercy. 

The sum and substance of my experience after 
reaching middle life, and after watching closely 
the results of giving money in considerable 
amounts for the benefit of humanity, is this : 

The effect of the contact of your personality 
on the world will far exceed the results of any 
large gifts you may make near or at the close 
of your life's journey. Turning aside from 
daily, hourly opportunities to bless and enrich 
in order that some day you may do the grand- 
stand play in beneficence is to cheat not only 
yourself, but the world that you would help. 
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Whin Virtue /^ OOD chcer» sweet smiles, and an ever last- 
Becom€s Vice vJ ing optimism may be quite as deceitful 
as some things that do not bear such lovely 
names. I believe with all my heart in culti- 
vating an equable temperament, in showing a 
pleasing countenance, and in getting a clear view 
of the bright side of things. 

But when that is carried so far that you fawn 
upon the money-changers instead of driving 
them out, and insist that a ripping toothache 
is positively the most delightful experience you 
ever enjoyed, and that American municipal gov- 
ernment is bound to be a model for all 
tbe rest of the earth, I think you are for- 
getting that virility, truth, and sanity cannot 
always give way to joy, sweetness, and hope- 
fulness without danger of losing the bottotn out 
of life. 

The I T was recently my good fortune to be invited 

Springs of Jl to talk to a club of Jewish boys. They 
Lawlessness ranged from fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
and there were forty of them. They were poor 
boys. One of them, a very bright chap, who 
came to this country from Russia at five years 
of age, said he had supported himself for several 
years. He earns seven dollars a week selling 
newspapers, pays his board at home, and keeps 
up in the front rank in his studies in the second 
year in the high school. I never saw more 
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self-cQnfid«nce and self-reliance in a full-grown The 

man than that boy exhibited. Sprinis of 

Among other matters I talked to them about Lawlessness 
law and lawlessness, and tried to show that 
the spirit of lawlessness, now so rife in this 
country, manifests itself at first in little ways. 

I reminded them of the wanton lawlessness 
of automobile drivers in exceeding speed limits, 
and then I sought to bring the illustration close 
home to them by asking if they ever saw a fel- 
low at a ball-game, where scores of men were 
standing in line waiting for their turn to get 
a ticket, pass up to the head of the line and 
surreptitiously induce some friend there, or even 
a stranger, to buy a ticket for him, and thus 
take advantage of all those who had come be- 
fore him. They all recognized the illustration. 
It is a very common incident in American life. 
Then I pointed out that such a proceeding is 
a rank violation of the law of courtesy and fair 
play, and that any one who would do that thing 
ruthlessly is sowing the seeds of lawlessness, 
and may some day expect to reap the conse- 
quences. 

And I was thinking of the last time when I 
had been brought up against that situation my- 
self, and had had the courage to refuse a man 
who wanted to use me in that way. My cheeks 
still burn with the sense of chagrin occasioned 
by the man just behind me in the line who 
quickly and gladly did for the miniature law- 
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The breaker what I had refused to do. (But I 

Springs of 'didn't tell the boys about this.) 

Lawlessness Neither shall I tell them this, which hap- 
pened the next night in another place. The as- 
sociation of Sunday-school superintendents was 
in session. When the meeting adjourned we all 
scampered for our hats and coats. There was 
a line of twenty or more at the coat-room 
waiting to be served. I was near the head of 
the line. One of my most intimate friends, a 
superintendent widely known, a man of blame- 
less reputation, stepped to my side, handed me 
his check, and asked me to get his things for 
him, which I proceeded to do. And right be- 
hind me I heard another Sunday-school super- 
intendent making a similar arrangement with 
a man who was near the head of the line. 

Of course, those who came after us were de- 
layed just that much longer by our letting two 
fellows in ahead of them. 

It was absolutely unfair and discourteous, 
and entirely contrary to the unwritten law of 
"First come, first served." But we did it. 1 
had the courage in the line at the baseball-park 
to turn down the unlawful request of the 
stranger. I didn't have the courage in the line 
at the Sunday-school meeting to turn down the 
equally unlawful request of my friend, the Sun- 
day-school superintendent. 

Wasn't I right in my talk to those Jewish 
boys ? Wasn't I wrong in yielding to my friend, 
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the Sunday-school superintendent? And why The 

did I do so differently in the two cases, in the Springs of 

ball-park and in the Sunday-school room? Lawlessness 

If we wilfully break laws in our own little 
sphere of life, why shouldn't the man who is 
thoroughly used to an automobile do the same 
thing in his way? And if he, why not another 
and another and another? 



^^•^F all the sermons on tithing that I Tithing and 

kJ have listened to, that is the only one Sharing 
that didn't make me angry." The sermon re- 
ferred to was preached by Dr. O. P. Gifford 
at Brookline, Massachusetts. The comment 
came from a woman who is somewhat practised 
in the sadly neglected art of thinking. 

It was a straight, pointed sermon that might 
easily have made uncomfortable those who do 
not give a tenth, but it came pretty near telling 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth on that subject. The trouble with such 
sermons very often is that they are nothing more 
or less than partisan attempts to accomplish an 
ulterior object. 

Now this good woman who is so fretted by 
the average sermon on tithing is more than 
loyal to the truth itself, for her husband and 
she have for years been giving not only a tithe 
of their income, but a tithe and half a tithe 
more for full measure. 
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Tithing and This whole question of giving is generally 
Sharing treated in a most superficial manner. Tithing 

is only the grammar or high*school stage of the 
principle of giving. I believe there is a primary- 
school stage and a college or university stage 
in the development of the principle. The man 
who sees only the tithing or medium stage of 
development naturally does violence when he 
applies the teaching of tithes to people who be- 
long to the other two classes. 

A person whose income has to be supple- 
mented by charity in order that he may live 
at all is hardly a fit subject to practise tithing. 
There are those who are so perilously near to 
becoming dependent that it would be hard to 
decide just what their duty and privilege as giv- 
ers might be. Must not the advocate of tithing 
agree that there are people upon whom tithing 
may not properly be urged? 

But how about that very large class of peo- 
ple who, after paying all the cost of living and 
after having given their tithe, are so blessed as 
to be able to lay away a comfortable surplus? 
Suppose that surplus is twice as large as the 
year's tithe. Suppose it is as large as the giver's 
entire expenses for the year. Does the tithe 
discharge the duty just the same as it did in 
the case of the man who had no surplus after 
paying his bills and setting aside his tithe? You 
can't make the man with the limited income 
believe it. 
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Let U3 urge with all our power the tithing Tithing and 
of the income. Sharing 

Let ud put addititmal emphasis on the duty of 
sharing the surplus. 

Let us remind the poor that loving service 
is greater than any tithe. 

IT is a common thing nowadays to run across Are We 
orthodox people that are not orthodox. But Liberal? 
it is really quite fmcommon, even in Bostoni to 
find people of liberal views that are really lib- 
eral. Some people who have no views at all 
and are entirely indifferent to your views call 
themselves "liberal"; really they are only la*y, 
lethargic. You can't be liberal with something 
that you do not possess nor perceive. 

Other good folks are so deeply in love with 
their own "liberal views" that they have noth- 
ing but scorn or pity for the person that cannot 
see things as they do. Never shall t forget the 
scene I witnessed one day in one of Boston's 
most intellectual and liberal clubs. Dr. Ameht 
was just home from China, and was telling his 
story of the Boxer outbreak. There had been 
all sorts of stories about him in the papers. 
When it came time to ask questions, the fiery 
darts from the so-called liberals were hot 
enough to have utterly consumed one that Was 
not wrapped in the garments of truth and right- 
eousness. Never was orthodox heresy trial ac- 
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Are We tuated by fiercer feeling, never was there a more 

Liheralf determined will to find guilt And never did 

the plain, sweet truth of fact more clearly and 
satisfactorily justify itself. It is really no easy 
thing to be truly liberal, — even for "liberals." 
Even gentle toleration of opposing views is 
only going half way toward true liberality. To 
be truly liberal is to be loving and generous 
toward those with whom you cannot agree; to 
go just as far with them as you can without 
surrendering your convictions. Some good lib- 
erals think their orthodox friends very narrow 
and bigoted because they won't play cards or go 
to the theatre with them. But they never think 
of themselves as illiberal when they refuse to 
keep company with their friends in something 
so innocent and harmless as a prayer meeting. 
Liberality is not indifference; it is not mere 
toleration, which may easily become frigid isola- 
tion; it is loving and generous recognition of 
common rights, fair play, and forbearance to- 
ward those with whom we disagree. Are we 
liberal ? 



A Marvellous ii 
Multiplier 



IDONT care what people think!" is an 
exclamation with which we are all fa.- 
miliar. Who of us has not used it in some 
moment of impatience or disgust over the tyr- 
anny of public opinion? Doubtless there are 
times when that is precisely what we mean and 
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just what we should say, for public opinion is A Marvellous 
not infallibk and cannot usurp the functions Multiplier 
of conscience and reason. 

But ordinarily we do not mean that we do 
not care what people think, even when we say 
we don't, for we are all naturally and very 
properly sensitive to reputation. We want to 
be thought well of, especially by those with 
whom we are associated. Bolder spirits, I know, 
are often tempted to say, "Well, as long as I 
can keep a clear conscience, Fm going to do just 
as I please, and folks can lik« it or lump it, 
just as they please." 

When one is led into this temptation, he gen- 
erally goes further, and indulges a self-pride 
which pats him on the back and tells him he 
is a strong, robust, independent character — 
nothing of the weakling about him; O no! 

There may be nothing of weakness in that 
sort of thing, but there is a good deal of the 
fool in it, for there is nothing (except good 
character) that is so pr-ecious as a good repu- 
tation. The boy who cried, "Wolf! Wolf!" 
when there was no wolf was left alone unaided 
to die when the wolf really did come, simply 
for the lack of a r-eputation for truthfulness. 
He was honest enough in his outcry the last 
time, but it availed him nothing. He died just 
for the lack of a good reputation. 

It makes all the difference in the world what 
people think of us. It either multiplies our 
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A Marvellous aHltty and strength or divides it, according to 
Multiplier the opinions people hold of us. When Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stepped out of the presidency 
he became a private citizen once ipore, but 
he ha4 the strength of a thousand xntn, each 
one inherently as strong as himself, because oi 
his marvellous reputation. Who shall say that 
such a reputation should not be jealously 
guarded ? 

If Benedict Arnold were to return to the 
activities of this life, chastened and« disciplined 
of soul, he would find it almost impossible, not- 
withstanding his splendid abilities, to make any 
headway in life against his dreadful reputation. 

We ought to look upon reputation as so much 
capital with which to do the business of life. 
And we ought to get all we can honestly, mak- 
ing certain that we gather in no counterfeits. 
And while we are young we ought to begin cul- 
tivating a right sense of the appreciation and 
use of reputation, just as when we are young 
we ought to begin to learn the value and right 
use of money. 

It is very likely that you may come to crises 
in your life when you must throw your repu- 
tation to the winds and go ahead in the face 
of the criticism and condemnation of your best 
friends. But you must be as sure you are right 
as you would be if your life instead of your 
reputation were hanging in the balance. 

Thrice in my life I have been told by my 
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elders that I should go to destruction if I foU A Marvellous 

lowed out the course I was bent on. I did not MuUiplitr 

know but it might be so; but I was persuaded 

that there was no other course open for me, 

and I went ahead. It turned out in each in* 

stance to be one of those cases where <to lay 

down your life is to find it again more abun^ 

dantiy. 

But these experiences cured me of the de^ 
sire, if I ever had any, to estimate reputation 
lightly. I have been led to offer these simple 
thoughts by the fact that there seems to be no 
other precious thing in life that is held in so 
slight regard by most people. And young people 
naturally think very little about it. Remember 
what the old Book says about a good name— 
"more to be desired than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold." 



THERE are two maiden sisters in Boston The Conse- 
who are noted for their generous philan^- crated Rich 
thropies and their heartfelt interest in many 
beneficent enterprises. One of them called upon 
me the other day to solicit money for a trade 
school for girls that was in special need. I 
found that she was going about the city inter- 
viewing business men in behalf of this most 
worthy philanthropy. She admitted that it had 
generally been her privilege to give rather than 
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Thg Consi' to beg, but she was glad to dd anything within 
craied Rich her power to help along such a good cause. 

I felt that I was in the presence of a veritable 
saint. There are many rich women who give 
generously to charities; but this woman, a cul- 
tivated, sensitive blue-blood, is not only giving 
of her means, but also deliberately takes the 
month of March (when so many, who can, flee 
the raw New England climate) to make a per- 
sonal canvass of business men just for the sake 
of a lot of poor girls struggling for economic 
independence. 

I would not only stand uncovered in the pres- 
ence of such a spirit, but, if I were an Oriental, 
I should take off my shoes as well. 

This public-spirited woman reminds me of 
a man I know. He is of less than middle age, 
has no need of active business because of a 
rich inheritance, has the health and strength, 
the social standing and education, to indulge 
any fancy he pleases. He could go crazy on 
automobiling, he could travel to the ends of 
the earth, he could be a jolly sport, he could 
play politics, he could satisfy any selfish whim. 

In place of these things he has chosen to give 
his time and strength and means to the 
presidency of one of the largest and strongest 
Young Men's Christian Associations in the 
country. You can judge something of the im- 
portance of his work, and the care and re- 
sponsibility it entails, when I tell you that the 
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annual budget of this institution is more than The Coftse- 
one hundred thousand dollars. Here again 1 crated Rich 
have an intense admiration for the man who has 
the sense and the grace quietly to turn his back 
on a life of selfish ease and indulgence and give 
himself unreservedly to the burdens and per- 
plexities of the management of a great insti- 
tution working for the uplift of the young men 
of the city. 

You have noticed that I have not given the 
names of my moral heroine and hero. I have 
two good reasons. It would be painful to them ; 
they are modest and sensitive. And, secondly, 
they are but typical of thousands of others scat- 
tered all over this broad country. 

I only wish that those troubled, distressed, 
and misguided people who are crying out against 
the rich and are bitter against all those that 
enjoy high privilege might know how many of 
these same rich men and women are using their 
wealth and consecrating their high privilege to 
the noblest ends. 

The trouble still is that one-half the world 
does not know how the other half lives, and 
that is just as true no matter which half you 
are talking about. The danger lies in separating 
these halves by false and artificial barriers. The 
safety of the nation lies in mixing them to- 
gether. Abraham Lincoln expressed it pretty 
well when he recommended some of his friends 
to "take a bath in the common people." 
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Religim O EV. CHARLES STELZLE, the labor 

Transplanted iV leader of the Presbyterian Chtirch, has 
been trying to pound into our heads for years 
the truth that the labor movement is a reli- 
gious movement. We of the church have been 
rather glad to hear him say that, but I imagine 
most of our good people have in their secret 
minds at least added a grain of salt thereto. 
Of course we have given him credit for his 
much wider knowledge of the labor-unions and 
working men in general, but nevertheless we 
have remembered that we also know a thing or 
two, and we have wished that what he said 
might be true. 

Let me quote three paragraphs from a journal 
that came to my desk recently: 

Started Early about HIb "Father's BwAneam" 

When Raymond Robins was a little brown- 
eyed "kid" of eight his sease of personal ini- 
tiative showed itself by an incursion into in- 
dustrial warfare. He ran away from his 
home one day and hired out as a waterboy in 
a brickyard. At night he returned home and 
proudly took his parents into his confidence, 
only to have his contract abrogated and his 
daring spirit subdued temporarily. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins is national president 
of the Women's Trade Union League. She is 
extremely wealthy,* and one of those who 
knew her in her unmarried life, when she en- 
tertained lavishly and was surrounded with 
elegance, spoke in wonderment of the ordi- 
nary little flat where her home is now. To 
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"renounce" is always a puzzle to the mate- Religion 
rialist, but when one has "heard the voices" Transplanted 
and life becomes conseciated, the essentials 
of life take on a new form. 

Said Christ our Lord, "I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me." 

Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of Him; 
And in church and palace and judgment-hall 
He saw His image high over all. 

But still wherever His footsteps led 
The Lord in sorrow bent down His head, 
And from under the heavy foundation-stones 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 

Did you note the Scriptural heading of the 
first paragraph, and the little sermon on conse- 
cration in the second, and the "strong meat" in 
the third? Could you guess what denomina- 
tional paper it was that contained these religious 
sentiments? Why, it was The Lobar News, pub- 
lished at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

So far as most of us are concerned, the va- 
rious labor papers of the country might be de- 
voted entirely to religious matters. How should 
we ever know anything about it? We never see 
them, and very seldom do we talk about such 
things with those that do see them. 

And probably it is just as true that the great 
majority of working men never see one of our 
religious papers, and haven't the slightest idea 
of what the church at large is thinking or of 
what it is doing. 
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Success- I T is too true that success covers a multitude 

Worshippers 1 of sins. Win your point, acquire possession, 
capture the place, get the power, by hook or by 
crook, and then be good afterward, and the 
great American public will gladly draw a veil 
over the past and proceed to measure you by 
what you do with the thing of which you have 
taken possession. 

When a politician uses every known method 
to beat his rival and is duly elected, he can 
absolutely count on the general respect for the 
office which he holds, and, if he is shrewd 
enough to administer it with even a fair rec- 
ognition of the rights of the community, the 
dirty way by which he came to the place will 
not be remembered against him. Splendid in- 
centive that is to the young men struggling for 
a foothold in political life! 

Likewise the business man who has coveted 
and crowded, who has squeezed and misrep- 
resented, but who has kept out of jail, if he 
has heart enough left in him to aspire to the 
good will of the community, can get it in large 
measure by dispensing judiciously a small per- 
centage of the good things he has so question- 
ably acquired. This is a beautiful example for 
the youth who has set out to make his fortune ! 
And this sort of thing is the more damaging 
when you recall that we have instilled into the 
youth of the land the idea that public opinion 
is vox Dei. They have to find out for themselves, 
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perhaps by a bitter experience, that public opin- Success- 
ion is very often a lying voice. Worshippers 

A man's character and worth must be meas- 
ured not alone by the way in which he wields 
his power, but also by the manner in which 
he acquired it. But if we worship success, — 
the getting of results, which is so dear to the 
American heart, — we shall fall into paganism 
just as surely as if we worshipped some less at- 
tractive Baal. A premium on smartness may 
be equivalent to a discount on integrity. 

WHO does not look back upon the days Fair 
when he was in his teens, and thank God Questions 
for a happy escape from many dangers not re- 
alized then, but understood keenly now? 

Who does not look back upon the days of 
adolescence without wishing that he might have 
escaped some things that crossed his path in 
those impressionable days? 

Who does not know that those years might 
easily have been made sweeter, cleaner, safer, 
surer, in the development of a noble character, 
if only father or mother, teacher or friend, had 
won our confidence and given us their sympathy 
concerning the deep questions of the physical 
life? 

Who can have passed through those perilous 
years without the guiding hand of some older 
and intimate companion to show him the way, 
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Pair and not register a solemn vow that no child for 

Questions whom he is responsible Shall ever tread those 

slippery paths except as he walks by the child's 

side in loving, exalted, intimate companionship? 

Who is there to*day old enough to be re- 
sponsible for children that does not know that 
there has been created and is now making an 
extensive literature on these topics, to aid those 
that approach this delicate task with a deep 
sense of their responsibility before God? 

The last twenty years have been remarkable 
for many things, but I venture to say that fu- 
ture years will testify that it was during this 
time that civilization made an advance of un- 
told value to the human race through the popu- 
larization of knowledge relating to sex. Some 
of our ablest and most devoted investigators 
and thinkers have given themselves without re- 
serve to the study of these questions, and have 
developed a section of knowledge which our 
educators and writers are applying and spread- 
ing most effectively. 

Those that are young ought to be helped. 

Th6fte that are older ought to be helping. 

What are you doing about it? 

Face the HTHE story-books tell us of quaint old char- 

Facts ' aclers who have the hobby of going to every 

funeral within reach. That makes us smile. 

Such a nature is hard to understand. 
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On the other hand, there are men and women, Face the 
some of them of great strength of character, Facts 
who positively cannot be induced to attend a 
funeral under any circumstances whatever. 
They absolutely refuse to come into contact with 
even the shadow of death. That does not make 
us smile. Deep down in our hearts it strikes 
a responsive chord. , 

But both are wrong, utterly wrong ! We may 
not make a pastime of death ; neither should any 
Christian be afraid to look death in the face. 
A reverent, dignified, simple funeral service will 
do much for any true spirit. That is so at 
any time, in any place; but in this day of rush 
and bustle, when meditation is fast becoming 
a lost art, it is doubly true. 

A very busy friend of mine said to me that 
he found it a very wholesome thing once in a 
while to attend a funeral. It sobers the man 
who is always rushing on to the next activity. 
It restores the equilibrium when one has been 
thinking just a little bit more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think. It reminds you 
once again most forcibly of the futility of selfish- 
ness. It opens up afresh the somewhat choked 
springs of human sympathy. It apprises you 
once more of the real value and sacredness of 
life. And it takes you up into the mysterious 
life of God. 
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"It Must Al' pX-PRESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard Uni- 
zvays Be So*' JL^ versity, in discusing the great economic 
questions of our times in a public address, once 
apologized for the poverty and distress of our 
modern civilization by reminding his hearers 
that there will always be misery in the world. 
How often we use that sad fact to placate a 
stirring conscience! We see abject grinding 
poverty living alongside of resplendent, super- 
abounding wealth in all our cities and towns, 
and we are mightily stirred, while we are yet 
young of heart, to do something about it. But 
the sad experience of life steps in to remind 
us that it has always been so from time imme- 
morial, and will be to the end; so what's the 
use, anyway? 

By no means are all men created equal, Dr. 
Eliot reminds us. They vary' vastly in their 
ability to acquire property, for one thing. 

Therefore, comes the inevitable conclusion, 
those that have the least acquisitive ability must 
live on the verge of starvation, while those that 
have the power to gather unto themselves may 
take and hold to their own use and their chil- 
dren's, forever, all they can get. Never mind if 
less than ten per cent of the people are able to 
accumulate for themselves more than ninety 
per cent of all the wealth. Ability must have its 
reward in this day, just as brute strength had 
its reward in an earlier day. 
But, thank God, there is another idea at work 
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in the heads and hearts of men. It was found "It Must Al- 
that democratic government presupposes Intel- ways Be So" 
ligent citizens. Therefore the state for its own 
protection gives to every child a common-school 
education, something that would be entirely be- 
yond the ability of many people to supply to 
their own children. It was once an absurdly 
Utopian idea to suppose that the time would 
ever come when every man, woman and child 
should know how to read. 

Even now we have reached a point, as ex- 
pressed in our poor houses and pauper institu- 
tions generally, where we admit that people must 
not actually starve even though they are found 
unable to make provision for themselves. And the 
time is surely coming when democracy is to 
learn that its very life is dependent not only 
upon universal education, but also upon uni- 
versal economic independence for all honest, in- 
dustrious people. 

Somehow or other, the state will have to see 
to it that the man who works hard all his life, 
is honest and frugal, shall receive for his labor 
not only enough to support his family in de- 
cency and comfort, but also enough to provide 
for himself and wife an independency in old age. 

Whether the state will grant the workers such 
recompense out of the public treasury, or pro- 
vide such conditions that they can earn it them- 
selves, is an interesting problem; but that such 
conditions must be provided somehow, and that 
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"It Must Al' speedily, is quite evident to those who live in the 
ways Be So" closest touch with the great mafis of suffering, 
stunted toilers. 



Crackers 

versus 

Chicken 



A SEAM STRESS whom I know was sewing 
in the home of a wealthy woman in one 
of the aristocratic suburbs of Boston. She was 
there every day for nearly a week, when finally 
her patience became exhausted and she left the 
house never to return. 

She said she could stand being fed on crack- 
ers and milk every day at the noon meal» but 
when she heard the mistress of the house at the 
telephone ordering half a chicken for her pet 
dogs she could withhold her wrath no longer. 

Of course the good woman of the house was 
sweetly unconscious of the absurd comparison 
between the dogs' food and the food for the 
seamstress. Had she had any sense of the 
meanness of her conduct, she never would have 
telephoned that message within the hearing of 
the seamstress. 

The truth of the matter was that her heart — 
as much as she had left of it — was all wrapped 
up in her pet dogs, and her interest in human 
beings had become as a matter of habit, simply 
a question of the amount of service they could 
render her. She is probably whining to-^day 
about the seamstress who didn't know her place 
and who was jealous of people who had means. 
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When you run across such people in this day Crackers 
of enlightenment, and so near Boston, too, the versus 
centre of all wisdom and philanthropy, you be- Chicken 
gin to understand how perfectly natural was 
the good French queen, just before the French 
Revolution, who, on being told that the people 
were rioting because they were starving for 
bread, innocently inquired why they didn't eat 
cake. 

And that reminds me of one of Boston's 
leading attorneys, who, in discussing socialism 
the other evening, said that the idea of hold- 
ing private wealth as a means of blessing for 
the whole community is growing so rapidly that 
it will in time make very little difference whether 
the means for producing and distributing wealth 
are owned by the community as a whole or by 
individuals imbued with the idea of serving 
the community. 

To most people, in the light of individual 
idiosyncrasies such as the one that furnishes my 
present text, and in view of the well-known 
fickleness of the crowd and the ingratitude of 
republics, the choice between these alternatives 
is a good deal like that of the man who finds 
himself "between the devil and the deep sea." 

Somehow or other, you don't feel quite like 
trusting your means of living to another indi- 
vidual or to a crowd, even though you are one 
of the crowd. 
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Chain-Letter TT HE missionary idea is of course f unda- 
Foolishness 1 mental to the Christian spirit. Having been 
a recipient of grace, the disciple instinctively de- 
sires that others should come under the same 
blessing. Therefore revivals, and the undying 
desire for them. The genuine Christian must 
ever hunger to see men turning from wicked- 
ness to righteousness, from darkness to light, 
from selfishness to service. 

But if we give our chief attention continu- 
ally to enlisting recruits toi the neglect of training 
and discipline, all our hard work and consecrated 
sacrifice will end in confusion and weakness. 

Suppose that when President Lincoln called 
for volunteers every new recruit had been at 
once set to work getting additional men to join 
the army, and these in turn had been again sent 
out to fire the hearts and enlist the co-operation 
of still other raw recruits. You would soon 
have an untrained, useless mob of individuals. 

No, there must be training, drill, and disci- 
pline, organization, equipment, and campaigning, 
and not simply a never-ending circle of recruit- 
ing, if victories are to be won. 

There must be no end to the recruiting, but it 
will speedily come to an inglorious end if we do 
not everlastingly remember that campaigning is 
the object and end of recruiting, and not more 
recruiting. We have too long harbored the 
notion that the building up of the Kingdom is 
a chain-letter process, each new recruit getting 
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another, forgetting that the raw recruit must Chain-Letter 
become a veteran warrior in the fight for social, Foolishness 
political, and economic righteousness, and not 
remain simply a recruiting officer all his life. 

WHEN a man professes more than he lives Hypocrites 
up to, we> hastily call him a hypocrite. But and 
when another man refuses to profess what of Hypocrites 
truth he does believe, he escapes our condemna- 
tion, although he also is an unmistakable hypo- 
crite. A man may bravely and sincerely confess 
Christ, and yet fall far short of his own high 
standards. But my heart goes out to that man 
rather than to the fellow who, having the same 
light, professes nothing, in order that he may ad- 
just his standards to every wind that blows. The 
fear of a high standard is worse than a failure to 
measure up to one. The first is a cowardly 
self -confession, while the other is a brave, even 
if partially, unsuccessful, effort to improve. 

There are a good many people outside of 
church fellowship for no better reason than the 
inconvenience and embarrassment of professing 
what they believe. They seem to think that 
a refusal to make profession is to avoid any 
responsibility. They forget the mighty fact that 
every day every man makes three indelible 
records, one on his own consciousness, one on 
the people whom he meets, and one that is 
recorded above. 
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Hypocrites There is a real difference between a professor 

and that fails and a failure to profess, and the bal- 

Hypocrites ance is all in favor of the first. 



The Hot 
Stove-Lid 



IN any future presidential campaign there 
will be no chance for any candidate that 
is intimately, or even closely, allied to the great 
corporations of the country. So much is frankly 
confessed by men of all shades of political 
opinion. 

Of course such wholesale distrust and fear 
of the great corporations is not just. But it 
is perfectly natural. 

Here is the philosophy of it. People are not 
careful to get out of an experience only the 
wisdom that is in it. Mark Twain says we 
are like the cat that sits down on a hot stove- 
lid. She will not sit down on a hot stove-lid 
again, and that is well; but, also, she will not 
sit down on a cold one any more, and that 
limitation is unnecessary. 

The public has been misused by so many 
greedy corporations that it is extremely sensi- 
tive toward them all, good and bad alike. The 
only remedy for this unhappy state of things 
lies with the corporations themselves. The 
men who manage them must wake up to the 
fact that they cannot misdirect (or fail to di- 
rect) one corporation without visiting that sin 
upon all corporations. No member of the body 
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commercial can suffer but every other member The Hot 
suffers. The sins of one corporation will ccr- Stove-Lid 
tainly be visited by an undiscriminating public 
upon the heads of many corporations. 

Certain corporations by their misconduct have 
brought about this state of public opinion. 
Whatever success the law may have in straight- 
ening them out, they will have no better stand- 
ing with the public until they themselves volun- 
tarily mend their ways, and until corporation 
men themselves refuse to condone, protect, or 
shelter corporation criminals. 

The great big business man, allied with many 
corporations, that does not help to track down 
and convict the corporation black-leg, does an 
injustice to himself, his business, and the public 
generally. 

JC 

IT is simply wonderful to watch the contor- A New 
tions and somersaults of public opinion now- Light Ahead 
adays. There is one thing very refreshing 
about it, to say the least. It is quite evident 
that public opinion is very much alive. It is 
not so very long ago, entirely within the recol- 
lection of even young men, that the man who 
had made money passed everywhere unchal- 
lenged as a little tin god on wheels. Now, if 
you happen to be possessed of considerable 
wealth, the public care little about placing an 
estimate on the amount you have, but they want 
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A New to know right away where you got it. And 

Light Ahead they want a detailed answer. 

We are still in the period when the public 
eye is turned askance whenever religion Per se 
passes by. Of course in church circles and re- 
ligious papers we still' discuss the subject with 
the same ardor as of old. But the public press, 
the current magazine, the lecture platform, and 
the conversation of the day have very largely 
followed the lead of our public schools and have 
put religion in a corner out of sight. 

Now the tide is beginning to turn. It is 
immensely interesting to watch it. One highly 
respected New York magazine, AppletofCs, hav- 
ing a thoughtful constituency, in preparation for 
a series of articles on religious topics makes 
this rather novel and illuminating comment: 

''The popular magazines have invaded almost 
every field of human thought and activity. 
Their pages teem with articles relating to busi- 
ness, politics, home life, sports, and social di- 
versions. Recently a number of them have 
taken to printing articles about medical sub- 
jects. It is noteworthy, however, that in all 
the thousands of pages turned out by these 
secular publications every month one of the 
most important departments of life has been 
ignored completely. Religion, the aims and 
progress of Christianity, a subject that is near 
to the hearts of millions of men and women 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
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has been passed over by these magazines." A New 

Another leading New York magazine. The Light Ahead 
Americatty with a larger and more popular con- 
stituency, is already running a series of arti- 
cles dealing with the work of the churches. 
And, if Ray Stannard Baker, the brilliant young 
writer whom they have engaged to do this 
work, succeeds only half as well with this new 
line of interest as he did with his statesmanlike 
papers on "Following the Color Line," he will 
make a distinct contribution to the welfare of 
our times, the value of which can hardly be 
estimated- And out in Chicago, Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, the distinguished editor of The World 
To-day, the only popular magazine hailing from 
Chicago that has ever "made good," is now run- 
ning a series of articles dealing with the church 
jn its relation to the various forces of our times. 
Doubtless these articles in these three maga- 
zines are but forerunners of a host of others 
yet to come. We shall wake up before long to 
find that every important magazine in the coun- 
try is taking a hand in the discussion of this 
most vital of all topics, a man's relation to 
God and his consequent relation to his fellow 
men. Our great magazines have led the way 
in a splendid moral awakening, the like of which 
this country has never witnessed before. Who 
can tell what may not be done by way of bring- 
ing in the Kingdom of heaven on earth, if this 
enormous power of holding the public attention 
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A New is directed toward spiritual things — )or, rather. 

Light Ahead if all thingps may be held up for re-consideration 

in the light of spiritual truths? 



Training 
Only One 
Gift 



ONE chief reason, in my humble judgment, 
why the church has seen so many moral, 
philanthropic, and religious movements grow 
up outside her doors (some on her very door- 
steps in their eagerness to keep near her), is 
because, in the training of her official, recog- 
nized ministers^ she has put almost exclusive 
emphasis on preaching. 

Remember, please, that I said exclusive, for 
I yield to no one in giving preaching pre-emi- 
nence as the one universal function of the 
church. But that is only one of several gifts. 
Many consecrated souls with other splendid 
gifts have turned reluctantly away from the 
ministry because they did not feel the call to 
preach. They were ripe for a service of min- 
istry, but shrank from the thought of public 
preaching. The church has had no beckoning 
finger for such as these. 

Thank God, the Youngi Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Women's Christian Association, 
the Salvation Army, the Volunteers of America, 
the Anti-Saloon League, the city settlements, 
and otiier organizations outside the church have 
taken up this precious consecration of life and 
put it to work in other parts of the vineyard. 
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Maybe it is all for the best, but those who Training 
love the Church as well as the Kingdom cannot Only One 
but regret that these splendid forces did not Gift 
find their opportunities within the administra- 
tion of the church. 

It isn't too late to make some amends even 
yet. It is patent to every one that great cities 
must have great churches. And a great church 
must have a corps of trained workers. Why 
should not some men in the seminary specialize, 
for example, in training for Sunday-school 
work? Why not have women trained as reli- 
gious kindergartners ? If we send medical mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, why not send medical 
ministers into our slums? Is there no adequate 
place in our great city churches, nor in our 
vast church missionary organizations, for the 
young man who is willing to consecrate busi^ 
ness, executive, and administrative gifts to a 
Christian ministry? 

Could not the journalistic gift be consecrated 
to distinctly church and missionary purposes? 

Or shall we continue to say to this young 
life: "No, if you cannot preach, there is no 
place for you in the Christian ministry except 
that nondescript, unhonored, unrewarded, and 
insecure position of pastor's assistant"? 

It is along these lines that we 'have wofully 
failed. Maybe it is because we have had few 
great churches, thus affording but little demand 
within the church for such a variety of gifts, 
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Training Maybe if we had trained these men and 

Only One women, the churches would have taken them 
Gift in and expanded accordingly. 

The average church continues to look for a 
pulpit orator, a versatile lecturer, a good busi- 
ness manager, an all-round reformer, a tender 
pastoral visitor, a lively social mixer, a culti- 
vated scholar, an apt teacher, and a tireless 
worker, all wrapped up in one package and la- 
belled a thousand dollars a year, more or less. 



Having Re- pROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHEN- 
spect to the 1 BUSCH, author of "Christianity and the 
Truth Social Crisis," one of the most informing books 

of the day, is quite as clever in public address 
as he is in literary expression. He has the 
habit of packing so much thought into all his 
addresses that his hearers afterwards find 
themselves going over some of his side-thoughts 
and allusions with as much interest and profit 
as if they had been the main line of thought. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me refer to 
a recent off-hand talk he made before a com- 
pany of ministers. He was giving his judg- 
ment, on request, as to how far a minister 
should go in advocacy of any political platform 
or economic doctrine. 

It was his advice to go slowly and be cautious 
in such matters, making sure first of your own 
no 
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knowledge of the subject. *'But" he said, "6r Having Re- 
cautious for the truth's sake, not for your own spect to fhe 
skin's sake." Those ministers are still talking Truth 
about that keen-edged idea, although the whole 
address was replete with many ideas to which 
they had given the closest attention. 

It may never have occurred to some of us 
that the sacred character of truth calls for 
treatment by her followers as severely consci- 
entious as that of a steward of a widows' and ' 
orphans' fund. Most of us are so much con- 
cerned with paying a proper respect to our- 
selves, guarding our safety and usefulness, and 
are so used to handling truth according to our 
mood or needs, that it comes to us with some- 
thing of the feeling of an electric shock that 
we should be cautious in our utterances for the 
truth's sake rather than on our own account. 
A most wholesome lesson, especially in these 
days, for all those that are in any sense teach- 
ers of the public. 

NO one can watch the daily panorama of "P^^d My 
life without noting among all classes of Sheep" 
people an intense hunger for what is best in 
life. Not that every one has his face turned 
toward the Kingdom, not that wickedness is 
under restraint, not that unselfishness is exalted 
on every side, but that in the most unsuspected 
quarters there is a deep yearning for the best 
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"Feed My things, a diligent searching after the way of life. 

Sfieep** Nothing could illustrate this situation better 

than the following incident taken fresh from 
life. A noted university man was asked to 
speak at a great religious convention. He de- 
murred, but said he would gladly cross half 
the continent to attend the convention for the 
sake of what he might learn. "For myself," he 
said, "I am at my wits' ends to know what to 
do with my own boy. I send him to Sunday 
school, but he learns there some things that 
I think are not so. His mother says that he 
ought not to be sent to Sunday school to learn 
things that are not so; but I say, *Ycs, he 
ought.' " 

Here is another illustration of the same hun- 
ger. I have a very dear friend who is a thor- 
ough*going sceptic with a tenacious grip on 
the great fundamental moral truths. She has 
an only son. Naturally, he has not gone to 
Sunday school very much. But he is now in 
his teens, almost ready for college. Notwith- 
standing the splendid moral training he has re- 
ceived at home, his mother is deeply concerned 
to have that training re- en forced from some 
other source. So she has swallowed her re- 
pugnance to the doctrines of the church, and 
has persuaded her boy to join a young men's 
class in the Sunday school. She is hungry, for 
her boy at least, but is not satisfied. 
In discussing the decline in the number of 
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young men entering the gospel ministry, Dr. "Feed My 
O. P. GiflFord recently said that the cause is Sheep'* 
to be found, in part, in the prayerless home and 
the prayerless state high school which have so 
largely superseded the home of family prayers 
and the academies founded by the church. And 
on the other side, far too often there is a som- 
nolent church-membership, a befogged ministry, 
or a militant sectarianism. No wonder the 
sheep find it difficult to feed in such pastures. 

It used to be considered that a man that had 
received the benefits of the higher education 
was under a debt of noblesse oblige to the com- 
munity at large. John R. Mott recently made 
in vain a tour of our great technical schools 
looking for two men who would go to China 
on a thousand dollars a year to teach in a tech- 
nical school. The idea of sacrifice seemed not 
to have entered the heads of these ambitious 
young men. They were so bent on success in 
life that their spiritual nature had been 
crowded into a comer. Is it possible to suppose 
that there is not in these very young men that 
which would have eagerly responded to such 
a call if it had been given half a chance? They 
will be the more keenly conscious of that inner 
nature when they find worldly success already 
in their grasp and yet a heart within that re- 
mains unsatisfied. These young men were pur- 
suing very earnestly what the spirit of the times 
has taught them is most worth striving for. 
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"Feed My And so it is on all sides. It is doubtful if 

Sheep** there ever was a time when a greater variety 

of people were more dead in earnest about life 
than right now. They are hungry to make the 
most of life for themselves or for their chil- 
dren. They are making tremendous sacrifices 
for education, opportunity, position, power. 
Time, money, and strength are poured out like 
water in the struggle for better things. Un- 
consciously with very many, deliberately with 
others, they are searching for "the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life." 

What a responsibility rests upon the church 
and Christian people generally that these hun- 
gry hearts shall be fed upon the Bread of life, 
and not turned away unsatisfied with the stones 
of tradition and convention! There is among 
the people a growing hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. According to eternal truth, 
"they shall be filled." Will they find their 
satisfaction through the accustomed stated 
means of grace, or will the light break out in 
new and unaccustomed places? 



A Rich T^O think of a person well endowed with 

Imagination I imagination is to call to mind at once some 
famous poet or artist. The last person you would 
naturally think of as possessing a rich imagina- 
tion would be a hard-headed, successful business 
man. Perhaps that was true, in a measure, at 
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least, in the days of small business, when the A Rich 
business man was small, too, perhaps. But in Imagination 
this day of rapid expansion and prodigious de- 
velopment it needs a man of rich imagination 
to apprehend the business opportunities that lie 
hidden all along his path. 

H«re is an illustration in point. Three years 
ago, when the Sagamore Beach Company 
opened up their purchase of three hundred acres 
by the sea for a Christian summer resort, one 
man who was very much interested in the idea 
and enamored of the fellows-hip that would 
characterize the place confessed his inability 
to make a satisfactory selection of a cottage 
lot until the roads had been built, the plank 
walks all laid, and a dozen other improvements 
acomplished. And he was a business man oi 
a pretty good size. 

The directors of the company marked a cer- 
tain lot in the second row from the beach at 
$250. That was before the roads were built. It 
looked like {i second-rate lot. Along came a 
quiet little minister, and, looking over the 
ground carefully, he said, "I'll take that lot." 
In a little more than a year the roads had been 
built, a dozen cottages had been erected near 
by, and this same lot was found to be worth 
$800. 

The point is this. It required a vivid and 
accurate imagination to foresee what that lot 
would look like when all the improvements had 
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been added. One cat>able business man had 
confessed his inability to size up the situation. 
A company of business men who had carefully 
estimated the value of the lot had failed to 
apply the proper amount of imagination, and 
it was left to a poor little inexperienced min- 
ister, who was untrained in business affairs, but 
who had a well-cultivated imagination, to walk 
up and gather in an appreciation in value of $550 
before anybody else became aware it was there. 

The same thing is true of spiritual values. 
The more we boast of our hard-headedaess 
and large experience in practical matters, and 
neglect the more intangible but more powerful 
matters of love and prayer, the more frequently 
we pass by opportunity blindfolded. 

It is hard to believe that imagination will 
make a man rich in this world's goods, but it 
most assuredly will when rightly mixed with 
a few other qualities. 

It is just as hard to remember that prayer 

and love, abstract things thougl^ they be, will 

make a man rich in spiritual possessions when 

backed up by a few ordinary every-day qualities. 

Jt 

A CERTAIN advertising man recently de- 
clared before one of Boston's most public- 
spirited clubs that business cannot be success- 
fully conducted on the basis of the Golden Rule. 
Probably he was speaking from his own cx- 
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ptritnct. Advertising offers more possibilities Business 
for double dealing than almost any other line Morals 
of business. 

While this isolated individual was thus cast- 
ing a reflection on all those with whom he 
does business, one of the finest bodies of busi- 
ness men in the country, the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, in passing resolutions 
on the late William H. McElwain, of Boston, 
who at forty years of age had made the most 
phenomenal success ever known in the shoe 
trade, said among other things: '*Abov« all his 
achievements in commercial affairs shine forth 
those moral qualities which crowned and made 
complete a noble life. In private and domestic 
affairs above reproach, his business career un- 
stained by a single questionable act or scrdid pur- 
Pose, the whole well-rounded life was controlled 
by tile very highest ideals of private duty and 
public service." 

I have been a close student for years of 
what has come to be known as ''business litera- 
ture," namely, reading-matter put out in the 
interest of commercial affairs. There never was 
a time when moral principles were more closely 
applied to business methods than now. The 
men of commerce are waking up to the fact 
that anything that is not well founded on a 
moral basis is not substantial at all, and will go 
down before the first storm that is big enough 
to reach it. 
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Business Let me give a few samples of the sentiments 

Morals and truths that arc passing current in the realm 

of business. These are taken at random from 
the first piece of business reading-matter that 
came to hand. Some are original sayings, some 
are quotations. 

"The man who acts upon conviction inspires 
confidence. Conviction comes from thinking 
hard upon what are the fundamental reasons for 
bringing about a desired end." 

"What is a gentleman? Til tell you: A gen- 
tleman is one who keeps his promises made to 
those who cannot enforce them." 

*'You cannot dream yourself into a character ; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one." 

"Work is the inevitable condition of human 
life, the true source of human welfare." 

The. man who thinks that the Golden Rule is 
not operative in business is as much of a moss- 
back as is a philosopher who still argues that 
the world is flat. 

Jl 

Undercurrents ^^RDINARY social intercourse reveals but 
\^ little of the deeper thoughts that are stir- 
ring men and women. The average printed page 
and the usual speech or lecture give but a faint 
idea of the real inwardness of the times. One 
who has the faculty of winning confidence in 
short order recently said to me, after one of 
his long trips throughout the country, "I am 
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amazed to find Jnen thinking deeply on themes Undercurrents 
of which they would never be suspected." 

A brilliant editor of an influential journal, a 
man of widely known orthodoxy in all things, 
recently paralyzed my thinking apparatus for a 
moment by calmly informing me that he was a 
Socialist, and had been all his life. I had known 
him intimately for years, and would not have 
been more amazed if he had said he was an 
anarchist. 

Last week I picked up a copy of The Chris- 
tian Socialist, published in Chicago, and found 
that it was a special Baptist number, with all 
the leading contributions written by men of 
eminence in the Baptist denomination. One 
of the leading ministers of the country, who 
has just concluded a long pastorate in a very 
wealthy and aristocratic church to begin an- 
other of like type in the wealthiest town in the 
United States, discoursed the other evening in 
a most weighty manner on the absolute ne- 
cessity, for the preservation and progress of 
the church, of holding unalterably to the car- 
dinal doctrine of men's equality before God — 
religious, political, and economic equality; not 
an equality of gifts, graces and abilities, but an 
equality of opportunity. 

The successful rector of an Episcopal church 

for ten years, a young man filled with the spirit 

of Christ to serve his fellow man, has resigned 

his church, and with the temper of a martyr and 
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Undereurrmts the courage of a crusader has unfettered him*- 
self that hft may be free for any service that 
calls htm. Another most lovable friend of 
mine, a Congregational pastor, is just now pass- 
ing through a similar experience. Doubtless, 
if I had a wider range of vision, a larger circle 
of friends, a readier access to men's hearts, 
these isolated illustrations might be multiplied 
many fold. 

What does it all mean? I do not know. Is 
there any one who can tell? Is it not the Spirit 
of God brooding in the hearts of the people? 
We have fallen upon great days, did we but 
know it. What an opportunity for the young 
men and women of this generation to gird 
themselves for the mighty works of to-morrow! 
Let us pray hard for light and courage and 
grace to do our part in the world's work. And 
let us watch with every faculty of mind and soul 
while we pray. 

41 

Getting at T HAVE a ministerial friend who recently 

the Facts 1 passed through a unique experience. He 

was approached by the committee of a rich and 

' powerful church that is a thousand miles away 

from his present pastorate. 

He was taking lunch with the gentlemen of 
this committee in a down-town hotel. At the 
same time they were taking his measure. 
They sized him up as perhaps a little too 
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broad and independent for their somewhat Getting at 
fastidious tiistes, and so turned their attention the Facts 
in an entirely different directicm toward an- 
other man. But they were not successful there, 
and after some months renewed their quest 
in favor of my friend. 

There was another luncheon party down- 
town. The minister told the committee with 
his accustomed candor that perhaps his theology 
wouldn't quite suit them, and that they would 
better inquire around a little on that point. 
He hoped that they wouldn't form their opinions 
from what old mossbacks like Mr. Blank might 
tell them, but he really thought they would 
better inform themselves from fair and trust- 
worthy sources as to his theological leanings. 

Then, too, the committee had heard that this 
great, big-hearted pastor sometimes indulged 
inabitof unseemly slang in his pulpit announce- 
ments. Altogether, it was thought desirable 
that the negotiations between them should be 
held up long enough to give the committee time 
for a little investigaticm. 

Two months passed by. The minister finally 
received a call on the terms that he had laid 
down, although he had never preached in the 
great pulpit to which he was being invited. 
And he has accepted the call, greatly to the re- 
gret of the church he has served so ably for 
the past nine years. 

But here is the point of my little story. What 
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Getting at ^Jq you suppose that committee did to satisfy 
the Facts itself as to the theology and pulpit manners of 

that minister? They did just what any level- 
headed business man might have done if it had 
been a matter of business — but I have never 
heard of its being done before. 

This is what they did. They hired a 
stenographer to attend every service in that 
church for eight weeks and take down every 
word that pastor said, in sermon, in prayer, 
in lecture, and in announcements. Then they 
had twenty-nine copies of that record made, and 
gave them out to the members of their com- 
mittee and to others whose judgment they valued. 
Thus they were able to size up their man on 
first-hand evidence, through a long period of 
eight weeks, when the minister hadn't the slight- 
est idea he was under survey. 

Where committees take such pain^ to get at 
the facts, the danger of a misfit is minimized. 
Too many ministers are called on "show" ser- 
mons. 



Caste with- 
out C»lor 



I FEEL moved to tell you a story, not be- 
cause it is true, nor because it is full of 
human interest, though it is both true and in- 
teresting, but because it warms the cockles of 
my heart, and makes me more of a brother to 
my fellow man. If it doesn't do that for you 
too, then your heart and mine must be differ- 
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ently constructed. I shall draw just enough CtuU wilh- 
of a veil over my story to protect the hero of it out Cel&r 
from identification, because it would ruin his 
prospects in life were his fellow townsmen to 
know that he did manual labor in a servant's 
station to gain the means for his education. 

Tom Green shall be the name of the young 
lad, a thoroughbred negro, the son and grand- 
son of schoolmasters, who ten years ago voy- 
aged from his home in the West Indies to seek 
a medical education in Boston. He had no 
money or friends in the great city. But he soon 
secured work in a hotel, which he as soon for- 
sook with indignation on being told to wash 
down the front steps. He had been a pharmacy 
clerk at home, and the idea of menial labor 
was most repellent to him. He came from 
a country where lines of caste arc much 
more in evidence than the color line, although 
the colored people greatly outnumber the 
whites. 

Then he became clerk in a drug-store. But 
he was greatly shocked one morning when the 
proprietor, in the absence of the boy of all 
work, asked him to go outside and polish up 
the brass sign. Tom indignantly refused. For- 
tunately the white man was not so big a fool 
as he on that particular subject; and so, in- 
stead of discharging him on the spot, he simply 
asked him to remember that in America any 
honest bit of work is respectable, and that a 
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Caste with- rich man's son may even wash windows in his 
out Color father's own store without losing standing. 
Tom thought it over a few days, and then hum- 
bled his pride. 

Before long he was offered a chance to do 
janitor's work in a large office. The great at- 
traction about this was that \kt could do his 
work mostly in the evening and pursue his 
studies in the daytime. But the idea of being 
a janitor was repulsive to him. He sought the 
counsel of a fellow countrjrman, a negro, who 
had been in America longer than he had, and 
was advised to take the job, which he did. But 
he dared not let his people at home know the 
nature of the work he was doing. 

Now I happen to know the folks in that of- 
fice where Tom did the sweeping and cleaning 
and dusting for nearly three years, and they 
declare that no better janitor ever "came down 
the pike." For reliability, thoroughness, indus- 
try, and agreeableness they declare they have 
never found a white man in that same position 
that could equal him. 

Well, it is now Dr. Tom Green, highly re- 
spected and very prosperous, with a rapidly 
growing practice in one of the larger cities in 
his native land. He had the ambition to try, 
the physique to endure, the courage to persist, 
the ability to accomplish, the grace to be will- 
ing to be helped, the honesty to repay, the good 
sense to yield his own prejudices, and the clev- 
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erncss to recognize the prejudices of his own Caste with- 
people at home, which he could not overcome, out Color 

Tom was sitting in my office half an hour 
ago, calling to say good-by as he took his de- 
parture for a year's study abroad. As I looked 
into his cultivated, honest face, and remembered 
all that he had so cheerfully endured to gain 
his goal, and talked with him about his long- 
cherished desire to go to the Congo as a med- 
ical missionary (probably upon his own 
charges), my heart went out to him as a real 
Christian brother ; and I said to myself, **1 
would not only trust Tom with more money 
than I expect ever to possess, but I would trust 
my soul itself to his loyal keeping without a 
tremor." 

And yet he is a pure negro. And there are 
hundreds just like him in his native land, born 
of cultivated parents, able to compete success- 
fully in any line with the best white stock •the 
world has produced, holding the same preju- 
dices toward manual labor that aristocratic 
white folks assume. And he tells me that an 
unattended white woman can go through his 
country from end to end, even into the 
most isolated districts, and never for a moment 
be in danger of molestation. Although there 
is no commingling of the races there, except 
through the debauchery of the most wretched 
of both races, there are mutual respect and 
equal opportunity, and an absence of that fren- 
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Caste zvith- zied hate and violence which inevitably bring 
out Color forth a progeny in kind. 

Americans, both North and South, have a 
lot to learn, and even more to unlearn, if they 
are ever to succeed in solving the problems of 
race antagonisms. 

Jl 

What We \KJ HAT do you want your son to do in the 
Really Think VV world? Whom do you want yout 
daughter to mar*ry? Tell yourself the truth. 
Then Sit down and look that truth calmly in 
the face for a few moments. In this way you 
can get a fairly accurate register of your own 
judgment as to values in life. 

O, I have done it myself! My boys and girls 
belong to somebody else, 'tis true, but they are 
mine in my heart just the same, and some of 
them bear my name or that of my wife. I have 
thought about them many a time — as to the 
kind of men and women I should like to see 
them become. I could tell you right now what 
I want for them, but Fm not going to. I'm 
not on exhibition — not now, at least. 

It wasn't very long ago I heard one of the 
most spiritual men I know, and a successful 
minister himself, say that he should hate to 
see one of his boys take up the dreadfully try- 
ing life of a minister in these days. He had 
in mind the average minister in the average 
church in this country. 
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Do you know many professional or business JVhat We 
men who would look forward with complacency Really Think 
to having their daughter marry a mechanic^ a 
man who would work at the bench all his life? 
Most folks when preaching the dignity of labor, 
meaning by that actual work with your hands 
for a livelihood, have other folks in mind. 

Are you a prosperous business man? Do you 
want a minister for a son-in-law, maybe a for- 
eign or frontier missionary? Do you want your 
son to devote his life to settlement work in 
'Some city wilderness? Or, do you want the 
reputation of your house for prosperity carried 
one notch higher? 

As a rule, the mechanic would like to see his 
son a business man; the business man covets 
for his son the standing and recognition of a 
high profession — not the ministry, however. 
The professional man wants to break into the 
ranks of exalted statesmanship or of titled aris- 
tocracy. And so it goes. 

Of course, Christian fathers and mothers 
want their sons and daughters to hang on to 
their religion while they are climbing this ladder 
of caste, but the main thing is to climb. So 
it seems when you look around, or sit down 
and talk with yourself. 

What is the matter with us? Are we am- 
bition mad? Did we ever hear it said, "Who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant"? Is it our heart's desire that our sons 
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IV hat We and daughters shall be of the greatest service 

Really Think to the world ? Is that the thing we put first 

and insist upon? That's what we all want, of 

course — after the other things have been safely 

gathered in. How is it? 

Democratic 117 HAT was there about Dr. Clark's little 
Religiati VV society of young people, formed in Port- 

land, Maine, a quarter of a century ago, that 
marked a new era in church life? That first 
Christian Endeavor society stood for no new 
principle in Christian faith or practice. It sim- 
ply emphasized anew to the young people of 
the church the thought of a covenant, of a com- 
plete consecration, a definite personal service 
and effective co-operation. 

What made Christian Endeavor spread like 
wild-fire all through the churches of this land 
and over every land from sea to sea? No 
doubt it was the Spirit of God. Nothing less 
could -have laid such claims on the hearts of 
Christian people; for it was right there among 
church people, into whatever community it 
went, that the new movement had to stand or 
fall. From a human point of view I believe 
it was the spirit of democracy which it breathed 
that gave it its mighty swing. 

When you stop to think it over, you will sec 
that Christian Endeavor is the most homogen- 
eously democratic institution in the church. In 
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the Sunday school the teachers and officers leg- Democratic 
i slate for the scholars, and in the church itself, Religion 
from time immemorial, the governing bodies 
have not dared to trust a heterogenous com- 
pany of men, women, and children with any real, 
vital authority in the management of affairs. ^ 

We have sedulously cultivated the form of 
democracy in most of our churches, while we 
at the same time religiously turn over the sub- 
stance of it to the deacons or elders or vestry- 
men, who perhaps never change except as death 
interferes. 

Now in the Christian Endeavor society from 
the first every one was as good as his neighbor. 
There were no sharp lines anywhere separating 
the experienced from the inexperienced, the 
favored from the unfavored. Every member 
could say his say and vote his vote without the 
overshadowing presence of a superior class. 
Every one was expected to take hold of the 
work, a place was provided for him, and every 
six months there was a complete turnover in 
the offices. 

Is it any wonder that this method was im- 
mediately indorsed by young America? It ap- 
pealed to their native-born instincts, and gave 
them immediately an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their growing powers. 

Of course there were some wise and prudent 
ones who stood by and urged that it wasn't 
safe to trust young people to manage their own 
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Democratic affairs, just as there are to-day citizens of this 
Religion fair land of ours who hesitate to trust the 

people. 

Of course these young people made mistakes, 
but they learned how to avoid them, too, and 
they fell in love with their work and put their 
organization to the forefront with an energy 
and despatch that amazed the Christian world. 
Now I haven't a doubt in my own mind that 
the lack of a genuine democracy is what ails 
more than half our churches. If every church- 
member were pledged to definite, specific serv- 
ice, and given his share in the counsels of the 
church, and made to feel his responsibilities 
and privileges, there would be fewer names on 
church rolls, very likely, but there would be 
brought to pass a crusade in the interests of 
the Kingdom of heaven that would make folks 
begin to think of the millennium. 



Simplicity — 
Modesty — 
Frankness 



THESE are qualities that the modern man 
of the world shuns. The law of compe- 
tition, "Every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost," naturally trains men to 
cover their tracks, to hide their motives, to 
claim every possible advantage, and to put on 
a bold front. They shun simplicity, modesty, 
and frankness as they would shun smallpox. 
There are of course exceptions to every rule, 
but that this is the tendency of our modern 
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industrial* commercial, and political life is per- Simplicity — 
fectly plain to every careful observer of the Modesty — 
times. Frankness 

But occasionally you run across some rare 
soul that seems not to have been contaminated 
by this deadly miasma. You find him as simple- 
hearted as a child, as modest as a girl, and as 
frank as a boy. And, without exception, there 
is an indescribable charm and power about such 
a person that is most fascinating. He seems 
not to be a genius of any sort at all, neither 
is he a paragon of virtue, and yet everything 
seems to go his way; success rises large on his 
horizon, and friends are as thick as autumn 
leaves. 

It was only last week that I met just such 
a man as I am describing. He was the speaker 
at a dinner of advertising men. I dare not men- 
tion his name, for, although I am sure he would 
not chide me, I feel certain he would wince 
under it. 

He came before that company of keen, wide- 
awake, thoroughly sophisticated men of the 
world, used as they are to meeting the cleverest 
and most powerful men of business, and just 
swept them off their feet in sheer admiration 
for his effective way of presenting the story 
of his own business success. 

He had prepared no address, his manner was 
absolutely unconventional, he did not strive 
for any effect; he simply talked to that whole 
I3t 
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Simplicity — company jusU as he might have talked to an 
Modesty — own brother who was anxious to learn the road 
Frankness to successful accomplishment. 

That same company of advertising experts 
have listened to some of the most intellectual 
and most forceful men of the business world, 
and yet with one accord they yielded the palm 
to this man of the minor virtues. 

There is an immense power and charm in 
those three natural qualities of the untram- 
melled soul, — simplicity, modesty, and frank- 
ness. What a pity it is that we don't believe 
it! We act as though we despised them, just 
as we spurn that meekness which the good Book 
tells us inherits the earth. In the Sunday- 
school classroom we uphold these gentle virtues, 
but when we get out into the competition of 
life we play the game pretty much as other peo- 
ple do. It is so hard to trust in gentleness, and 
so easy to emulate the dominating spirit. 



Many, if 
Any 



THE philosophy of denominationalism is 
found in the character of life itself. Just 
as new Vine requires new bottles, new ideas 
require new expression, and, if the old denom- 
inational limitations, like the sides of the old 
bottle, will not expand, then new conditions 
must be found. 

That is the reason why we have nearly two 
hundred Protestant sects. And that is also -the 
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reason for the deadness of exclusively Catholic Many, if 
countries. You must either give the new life Any 
a chance to express itself, or you must throttle 
it. The genius of Protestantism gives the new 
life a chance, provided it can survive outside 
the fold in the cold. The power of Catholicism 
suppresses it. A Baptist can be just as rigid 
and exclusive in his ideas of close communion 
and immersion as a Catholic may be in regard 
to the eucharist or apostolic succession; a Bap- 
tist will fight to the bitter end for the infalli- 
bility of the Bible, while the Catholic will never 
yield the infallibility of the church. 

The important difference, the saving grace, is 
right here. The dissenting Baptist can break 
away, and if he really has an idea that will sur- 
vive the test of time, he will found a new de- 
nomination on it. But the recalcitrant Catholic 
will be made to suffer the spiritual mortifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical excommunication, which, 
with his training, is almost more than he can 
bear; so he gives it up and sinks back into in- 
difference or neglect. This process, long enough 
continued, means a pervasive spiritual deadness 
for the whole people. 

But the man with a new truth, even though 
he be a Protestant, must fight for its life, and 
sometimes desperately. But the point is, he 
tnay fight, and with at least some hope of suc- 
cess. 

It takes a brave man, even in this enlightened 
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Many, if day and in this liberal country, to stand for new 

Any truth that runs athwart the prejudices or pre- 

conceived ideas of his religious confreres. 

We have not yet learned, neither Catholics 
nor Protestants, that not all the truth can be 
confined within any one organization or insti- 
tution; that, although truth is eternal and un- 
changeable, our perception of it is a thing that 
is constantly growing and enlarging. 

Therefore, if we are determined to have any 
denomination, namely, a thing that sets bound- 
aries to the truth, we must be prepared to have 
many or take the other alternative, deadly in- 
difference. 

Jl 

Flexibility O OME folks are born with flexible natures; 

and Rigidity O oithers inherit a certain rigidity of charac- 
ter. I think there must be something of both 
in me. But all my early training seemed to 
develop the rigid qualities, almost making me 
an old man before I was a young man. The 
experience of later years is developing the 
hidden flexibility of my nature. But it comes 
very hard sometimes, and often it takes a good 
big bump before I wake up to the fact that 
some things — in fact, many things, if not most 
things — are neither black nor white, but gray. 
Things have always come before me in alter- 
natives, in sharp antitheses. I must either be 
a saint fit for canonization or a sinner terrible. 
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I must choose whether to work for great wealth Flexibility 
or to be content with a meagre subsistence, and Rigidity 
And every action brought before my judgment- 
bar was either "O. K." or "N. G." There was 
no middle ground, no room for compromise. 

Perhaps you say that is a good quality, and 
you wish there were more people like that. Well, 
it is not an over-comfortable quality to be pos- 
sessed of, and I doubt very much if it accom- 
plishes its full measure of good in the world. 
Perhaps it is this way. H religious people 
would only be more flexible and worldly people 
more rigid, this old world of ours would wag 
along with a good deal less friction, to say the 
least. 

Of course there is such a (thing as being too 
flexible, which is perhaps, all together, worse 
than being too rigid. I have in mind right now 
a minister who is failing to master a large 
situation simply because he is too flexible, yield- 
ing to every wind that blows, satisfying every- 
body and so suiting nobody. 

But my experience would lead me to think 
that religious folk as a rule are too rigid. Only 
this morning a bright, middle-aged woman, an 
indefatigable worker in the church, said to me: 
"I was in the world a good many years, but I 
never heard there such uncharitable judgments 
of other people as I am constantly hearing in 
the church." She had just come from an in- 
terview with some fellow church-members who 
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Flexibility could not overlook the bitterly and abundantly 
and Rigidity repented sin of a conspicuous leader in the 
church. 

But I think we are all coming more and more 
to recognize that all human affairs are more 
or less a mixture of good and bad, and that 
absolute judgments are less and less needed. 
"Let him that is without sin cast the first stone" 
has a far wider application than we are ac- 
customed to give it; in fact, strict orthodox 
church people are very reluctant, oftentimes, to 
give it any application at all. 

John Spargo, the eloquent Socialist, at Saga- 
more Beach this summer put the truth so well 
that all who heard it have been cherishing it 
in their hearts ever since. He said, "Nothing 
is so wrong as an unintelligent application of a 
right principle; nothing is so unjust as inflexible 
justice; nothing is so monstrously unrightcotis 
as a righteousness that cannot bend." 



Sympathy 
and Its 
Counterfeits 



THERE is nothing so precious as sympathy 
between human beings. The dynamic of 
kindness is only feebly understood. Like every 
other precious thing, sympathy has its coun- 
terfeits. These counterfeits pass current so 
easily that ofttimes both the giver and the re- 
ceiver are deceived. 

The counterfeits of sympatliy are most in use 
in those cases where there is nothing you can 
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actually do to help the situation, and you are Sympathy 
obliged to fall back upon the use of words to and Its 
express your feeling. Then it is that you are Counterfeits 
most likely to say something that is intended to 
relieve, but it doesn't express sjrmpathy. 

This is the way it goes sometimes. Suppose 
you are suffering from a chronic trouble with 
your eyes, which not only deprives you of the 
ordinary use of them for work or pleasure, bul 
also gives you hours of tedious pain. 

Some friend comes along, and makes careful 
inquiry into all the technical details of your ail- 
ment, quoting other cases he has known, and 
so on. He seems interested — but that isn't 
sympathy. Another person brightly reminds 
you how fortunate it is you can yet see to walk 
about, and how awful a thing it must be to be 
wholly blind. That shows some thoughtful- 
ness, but it isn't sympathy. 

A very old friend who knows something of 
your usefulness in Christian work boldly ex- 
claims, "O, don't you worry; the Lord will 
never allow you to go blind." And you know 
in your heart that a great many far more 
worthy Christians than you have lost their sight, 
and your heart feels instinctively that it has 
had a dose of bad philosophy rather than a 
sweet touch of sympathy. 

Then again comes the buoyant, optimistic in- 
dividual, who knows nothing of the history of 
your case, and less still of optics in general, but 
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Sympathy who attempts to cheer you with the confident 
and Its assurance that you will certainly be better very 

Counterfgits shortly. That may he good will, but it is not 
sympathy. 

And npw there comes across your path quite 
casually an old acquaintance who would hardly 
claim so close a relationship as friendship with 
you. With a few deft questions she learns of 
your trouble, and immediately there bursts forth 
in tenderest tone, "I am so sorry!" and the 
glistening eye, the pensive countenance, or the 
meaning hand-clasp tell you unmistakably that 
the heart has spoken. That is sympathy. And 
you go around all day with the music of it sing- 
ing in your heart. 

Sympathy is a matter of personal feeling, not 
an intellectual process by which you weigh, 
measure, explain, or justify. There are doubt- 
less times when you want a friend's careful 
judgment, even when the philosophy of the 
thing concerns you deeply. But, when you are 
in need of sympathy, it is sympathy that you 
want, and not its counterfeits. 



Little Church 
— Big Church 



ONE great big church is better than a group 
of smaller churches only when it can save 
waste, eliminate friction, and generate added 
power. Whether it can do these things or not 
will depend upon many things that vary greatly 
in differaiit communities. But does any wide- 
ly 
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awake man doubt tot a sifigfle moment that, Littli Church 
where there ift one Protest^! church too big to ^Big Ckmch 
be efficietit, there are a icore suffering from too 
much division of Christian forces? 

I know one old town not far from Boston 
where the division of the Protestant forces into 
different churches is so keenly felt that a plan 
is being considered whereby all may join one 
common church, but retain their individual loy- 
alty each to his own denomination, making 
their missionary contributions through the new 
church directly to their respective missionary 
boards. This practical co-operation of Chris- 
tian forces will enable that church to pay twice 
as much as the town has ever before paid for a 
minister's salary, and at the same time give him 
a f^oo^ vigorous assistant. Such a union wilt 
naturally cost some saintly old souls a heavy 
pang, but what, think you, will be the effect on 
the non-churchgoers of that factory town who 
have seen these churches sustaining for many 
years either a keen and cutting rivalry or else 
an armed truce? Will not such a union in 
practical fellowship bring to the mind of that 
community the almost forgotten saying, ''How 
these Christians love one another"? 

In one of Boston's suburban cities is a big, 
strong, masterful church of the Baptist denom- 
ination. Favoring circumstances years ago hap- 
pened to give this church a large and finely 
equipped edifice. It has thus been able to com- 
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LittU Church matid a wide parish in a rapidly growing coin- 
— Big Church munity where under ordinary conditions there 
might have been two or three little churches. 
It has developed a strong influence throughout 
the entire city, and has built up one of the best 
Sunday schools to be found anywhere in this 
country. By careful organization and hard 
work, everlastingly continued, it is doing more 
business for the Kingdom, twice over, than a 
group of little churches in the same field could 
possibly do. 

No one would think for a moment of be- 
littling the weak church (no matter how small) 
if it has gathered to itself all the Christian 
forces the neighborhood can muster. That is 
what such churches have to do in new com- 
munities. More is the pity that they are af- 
terwards sometimes called upon to undo it and 
disjoin the forces that* were none too strong 
to stand alone when united. 

And, lastly, if there are four churches of one 
kind, of two hundred and fifty members each, 
in a relatively compact district, all giving a 
good account of their stewardship, no one will 
cry out for their union in one great church of 
a thousand members, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages that might thus be gained. 

This cry of "fewer churches and more 

church" will not disturb any district where the 

churches are sturdy and prosperous, mastering 

their parishes, working together in loving har- 
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mony, giving adequate support to noble minis- Liiile Church 
tries. No, no, such churches will not hear it. — Big Church 

But it will disturb those churches that have 
only a name to live, only a church rivalry to 
support, only a bitter schism to cherish, only 
a building to look up to; these it certainly will 
disturb, and it ought to. 

S 

I AM a member of a church with about a What Docs 
thousand members. We are in a big city. It All Mean? 
and in one of the poorer, more congested dis- 
tricts. Not a third of the members attend with 
any degree of regularity. Probably most of 
them are not situated so that they can. A great 
many are merely nominal members — their 
names are still on the roll. 

According to my training, all these members 
are my brothers and sisters in Qirist. Being 
of the household of faith, they stand even a 
little closer related to me than my neighbors 
whom I am enjoined to love as I love myself. 

What are the facts? Although I am one of 
the oldest continuous members of that church, 
I do not know more than one in four of its 
members. There are not half a dozen people 
in the church that would know half of its mem- 
bership. Of course the new minister himseli 
doesn't begin to know them all. 

It is rather difficult to be a brother or sister 
to some one whom you do not know at all. 
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JVhat Dois But it is not a whit easier to be a real brother 
It AH Mam f to some people whom you know precious well. 
Let me indicate. 

Here is an old man and his wife; they are 
not only my brother and sister in the church; 
they are my neighbors across the way, and they 
are my friends as well. They are God's own 
children. He is bedridden, slowly dying; she, 
much younger and stronger, but with a deadly 
malady fixed upon her. They live in one base- 
ment room, and are entirely dependent upon 
charity which comes very largely through the 
instrumentality of the church and its members. 
Some of us who are neighbors, friends, and 
Christian brothers and sisters to these good 
people have generous living accommodations, a 
change for the summer months, and means, 
though not large, enough and to spare. Oi 
course we are helping, not only in this case, 
but in many others both inside the church and 
out. 

But how would it be if they were really my 
own brother and sister; if I truly loved them 
at I do myself? Why, of course, they would 
share my house, or at least have more ample 
accommodations than their present cramped 
quarters. Instead of living on pecarious char- 
ity squeezed down to the utmost limit, they 
would be sharing my bounty. 

What is the matter with me and my fellow 
workers in the church that have more than 
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their needs actually require? Why! we are all What Dots 
afraidi every last one of us, of coming some ItAUMeanf 
day to a dire need that shall either make us 
the objects of charity, or else so cramp us as to 
take the joy all out of life. We see all about 
us hard-working, self*respecting, earnest Chris- 
tian people reduced to want or poverty through 
sickness or misfortune or old age, and we have 
such a horror of the charity that we ourselves 
dole out to people in such circumstances that we 
register a solemn determination that, come what 
may, we will not be found in any such scrape. 

Our requirements expand and our needs mul- 
tiply as life grows stronger and richer, and most 
of us never get to the point where we are, for 
the present and future, financially at ease. 

We understand all of that well enough when 
we stop to look it in the face, but the world 
at large looks at our professions of brotherli- 
ness and neighborliness, and then at the facts, 
and goes on its way a-wondering what it all 
means. , 

S 

IT is wonderful how the guiding hand of A New 
Providence is slowly but steadily marshall- War-Brake 
ing unexpected forces of world-wide magni- 
tude toward the goal of universal peace. Every 
international and inter-racial movement like 
Christian Endeavor is doing a quiet and un- 
noticed but, nevertheless, a mighty work in 
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A New breaking down prejudice and promoting good 

War -Brake feeling. 

Doubtless you have heard it claimed for the 
labor unions that one day they, by their own 
united action, will make war impossible. They 
argue very cogently that they are the men who 
must do the fighting, and they are the men who 
must make the ammunition and do all the work. 
If they should all take it into their heads some 
fine day to say, "No, thank you, we won't go 
to war," who, forsooth, could drive them to it? 

"That's a pretty theory," I have said to my- 
self, as doubtless you have likewise; "but it 
won't work, for they never will agree." Well, 
just wake up and rub your eyes clear of the 
un faith that befogs them, as I have done this 
blessed minute, and listen to the report of an 
experiment wherein this theory has been tested 
in one of God*s great laboratories, — the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. 

The editor of The Christian Socialist, just 
home from an extended missionary trip through 
Europe, says that the trades-union movement in 
Norway and Sweden played a very important 
part in the situation that resulted from the war 
excitement over the separation of the two coun- 
tries. War seemed inevitable, but the Socialists, 
who dominate the trades-union movement, 
called a great convention of the working men 
of Norway and Sweden, which unanitnously or- 
dered a general strike in both countries to begin 
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on the day that war was declared between them. A New 
When the wheels of industry stop, says Editor War-Brake 
Carr, the wheels of war cannot move. In the 
face of this pending general strike, the govern- 
ments of Norway and Sweden were compelled 
to find a peaceable settlement of their difficulties. 
Was the like of it ever seen before in the 
world's history? 

Jl 

TWO hundred thousand or more human These Ever- 
beings in Sicily and southern Italy wiped Recurring 
off the face of the earth — literally — by earth- Mysteries 
quake, fire, and flood }n an hour! Good, bad, 
and indifferent, palaces, hovels, theatres, 
churches, — all alike have gone the way of de- 
struction. It is hard to take in, much less un- 
derstand. 

Some of us have known what it is to see 
death inexorably take a loved one away from 
us, and do it with fiendish brutality at that. 
But here are many scores of thousands of lives, 
each one unspeakably precious to somebody, all 
snuffed out like a candle in a twinkling, with- 
out even leaving the "remains" to be mourned 
over. 

Well, what are you .going to do about it? 
Rush to the rescue of those who survive; carry 
succor to the bruised, the dying, the impover- 
ished? Certainly! But what are you doing to 
think about it? 
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These Ever- Do like the ostrich, and bury that part of 
Recurring your memory in the white sands of compla- 
Mysteries cency and forget the horrid thing? In other 
words, crucify your intellect so far as that dread 
event is concerned? I recommend this heartily 
as the easiest way out, and the great majority of 
people, Christian and heathen, will go with you 
in it. 

But God commands us to love Him with all 
our mind. Does that mean anything? O yes, 
of course, it was an act of God, and His ways 
are inscrutable. Now you may forget all about 
it with a clear conscience, and a host of devout 
souls will keep you company. 

But did God do it? How do you know? 
When laborers dig a trench and it caves in on 
them, we do not attribute the result to God. 
Think of the billions of barrels of oil, the bil- 
lions of cubic feet of gas, the billions of tons 
of coal and ores we have digged and pumped 
out of the bowels of the earth. Maybe all that 
hasn't the slightest effect on the earth's internal 
disturbances. But who knows? 

We have been taught to believe that there is 
nothing so precious as human life unless it is 
the welfare of more human lives. Here we wit- 
ness a wholesale and cruel destruction of it by 
some titanic power. We used to ascribe all 
such sudden calamities, of both minor and 
major proportions, to an act of God. Nowadays 
we are not so sure. 
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According to the facts of science, not one These Ever- 
of those thousands of bodies is destroyed— Recurring 
they are only disintegrated. Their chemical ele- Mysteries 
ments are all present in the world to-day, and 
will speedily become parts of other living or- 
ganisms. 

If that is true, and it is only in comparatively 
recent years that we have learned so much, 
then is it not more than reasonable to expect 
that the spirit that occupied and completely 
mastered that body has survived also in some 
state or other? 

As Giristians we have no doubt of it at all, 
for we fall back on revelation where reason 
halts. 

But just as we like to discover that the Ten 
Commandments were written in the nature of 
things before they were set on tables of stone, 
so we instinctively seek to think God's thoughts 
after Him in the material world as well as to 
look up into His face through the prophets of 
old. 

Perhaps this is the lesson of sudden and vio- 
lent death: The life we live here is so small a 
part of the abundant life beyond that it makes 
but little difference how or when we make the 
transition. Maybe these sudden and wholesale 
changes from one world to another would teach 
us, more persuasively, that this life is not every- 
thing, and no one, not even the powerful or 
the good, shall have any certain claim on it. 
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These Ever- Maybe we need to be reminded that we ought 
Recurring to live each day exactly as if it were our last 
Mysteries one on earth. It certainly does remind us that 

this life is not ours, but only put into our hands 

"on call," as the broker says. 
At all events, let us "think on these things," 

and remember that we are called upon to love 

God with all our heart, and with all our soul, 

and with all our mind. 



From Busi- 
ness Leader- 
ship to 
^'Washing 
Peer 



H 



OW we do all bow down to the success- 



cessful men; we even reverence some remark- 
able missionaries and occasionally a devoted 
minister, but the very best of us, all uncon- 
sciously, mayhap, bow very low to the great 
big successful business man. And in our every- 
day affairs we acknowledge him as occupying 
the seat of power. 

Imagine my surprise when a friend of mine, 
a very successful young business man, brother 
to one of our well-known college presidents, son 
of a minister, about forty years of age, deliber- 
ately withdrew from a very lucrative business 
simply to devote himself exclusively to Qiris- 
tian work. He had by no means ''made his 
pile," but was certain to do it if he kept on a 
little longer. 

A friend of his expostulated with him in this 
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very convincing manner. "Why," said he, "you From Busi- 
could by continuing in business easily support ness Leader- 
out of your surplus income a trained Christian ship to 
worker on a salary as large as you will receive "IVashifig 
for your entire time in Christian work." Surely Feet** 
that sounds like good, hard common sense. My 
self-sacrificing friend could entirely support a 
man in Christian work and stay in business and 
make his pile, and all the while wield the great 
influence of a successful business man. 

This was the answer he made to his friend. 
"As I travel through many cities and towns," 
said he, "I find in almost every one of them 
a beautiful monument erected to the memory of 
those who gave their lives in fighting for their 
country. ' But I have never yet seen a monu- 
ment erected in honor of a substitute." He 
had had a definite call. 

Such nobility of soul, backed up by the cour- 
age for action, gave me a mighty inspiration. 
Here was a living example of what I had al- 
ways contended, namely, that a man's life is 
worth more in the work of the Kingdom than 
anything a man can give, and that this is true 
of a man of business just as surely as it is of 
the man with any other gift. 

Dr. A. C. Dixon is the fortunate pastor who 
has secured the services of my friend for the 
great work of the Moody Church in Chicago. 
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Glutton&us 1 1* is customary in prot perous colleges to give 
W&rking 1 the professors a sabbatical year for travel 
and study. Ministers who do a large work for 
many years in one pulpit not uncommonly get 
leave of absence for a trip to the Holy Land or 
some other extended vacation. This is done not 
so much as a kindness in acknowledgement of 
good service, though doubtless that has its bear- 
ing, but because it is believed that these workers 
will be made more proficient by the change, the 
rest, and the enlargement of their horizon. 

Isn't it strange that the American business 
man with all his keenness doesn't see the wis- 
dom of that policy with sufficient clearness to 
apply it to his own affairs? That is one reason 
why so many of our business men break down 
prematurely. 

The business man's only idea of rest and 
change is to work like a slave to make his pile 
and then retire and gorge himself with idleness 
and ennui, which kill him even more quickly 
than his inordinate working would have done. 

And, naturally enough, holding that standard 
for himself, he has no other thoughts for his 
associates and underlings. 

Is it any wonder that a business man soon be- 
comes isolated and insulated? He is a magni- 
ficent machine within the limits of his juris- 
diction, but a dwarfed man on the undeveloped 
sides of his nature. If he has been successful 
in his business, he is ready on the drop of the 
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hat to run the household, educate his children, GhitUmous 
steer the church, discuss politics, and take the Working 
kingdom of heaven by business methods. He 
forgets that order, industry, and enterprise, 
which is all that business amounts to, do not 
include all the considerations of life. 

Suppose that our great railroad kings and 
trust magnates would only stop one year in 
seven, and, travelling around incognito, would 
strive to get the point of view of the average 
man and see life as it is actually lived in the 
homes of their employees. Let them take the 
time to put themselves in such a position that 
they could have a look at themselves and their 
business from the point of view opposite to 
that which they are accustomed to take. 

It would do these men an immense amount 
of good. And would it not in the end be eq^ually 
beneficial to their business? 



A FRIEND of mine is passionately devoted 
to snowflakes. I do not mean that he 
eats them. He just looks at them through a 
microscope, and then to accommodate his 
friends he photographs them and throws them 
upon the screen just that he may have the pleas- 
ure of sharing his ]ay in them with his personal 
friends. 

It wouldn't surprise me to learn that he 
knows as much about snowflakes as any living 
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Jtist Because man; but he says frankly that it isn't what he 
He Laves It knows, but it is how much he loves, that makes 
him want to share these treasures with his 
friends. 

Although he is a professional lecturer, re- 
ceiving his one hundred dollars a night and 
expenses, speaking to thousands, he delights to 
gather now and then a score or two of con- 
genial spirits, and, at an expense to himself 
of some sixty-five dollars, give them without 
money and without price a glimpse into this 
world of ice crystals which has made such an 
appeal to his heart. 

I must confess it was entrancing to gain such 
an insight into the marvels of God's delicate 
handiwork. Fifteen hundred bewitching designs 
we saw, no two alike, and yet all based upon 
the hexagonal idea, illustrating infinite variety 
in unity. And when we were told that no two 
snowflakes had ever been seen that were exactly 
alike, imagination reached the breaking-point. 

It was all wonderful beyond expression, but 
the unique thing to me was the spirit that ani- 
mated my friend. He had an attraction in that 
subject and those pictures that any one would 
pay money to enjoy, but he had such a personal 
love for it, inanimate thing though it was, that 
he couldn't think of sharing it with others on 
any commercial basis. He reserved it abso- 
lutely as a rich treat to which he might bid his 
friends. 
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That is a genuine Christian feeling. And it Jusi Because 
absolutely is not "business." He Loves li 

No wonder we find these things mixing like 
oil and water. The spirit of love is the oil, 
and the spirit of gain is the water. 

Jl 

DID you ever undertake to unite two churches He That 
for the purpose of advancing the kingdom Ruleth His 
of heaven in their particular community? No? Own Spirit 
Then you must be either a very wise or a very 
inactive man. Possibly both! 

There are countless communities where that 
sort of thing needs to be done. And I am not 
referring to churches of different denomina- 
tions. O, dear, no ! that thought is still Utopian. 
I mean churches of the same denomination, 
churches that are failing to do their full work in 
the world, churches that need some vital re-ad- 
justment if they are to do anything more than 
live a name, churches that are struggling against 
a wasteful and needless competition, churches 
that are sound at heart, but have lost all real 
contact with the changed environment in which 
they find themselves. You know the kind of 
churches I mean. Nearly every community of 
large proportions furnishes one or more ex- 
amples of them. 

But try to unite two such churches, even 
where the circumstances arc such that every 
one admits that the union would further the 
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H$ That intertsts of the kingdom if it conld only be 

Ruirth His brought about. You will learn that pretcrvati^fi 
Oztm Spirit of life and persistence of individuality art as 
instinctive to a church as to a person, and that 
you might jtist as reasonably ask an individual 
to efface himself from the sum total of human- 
ity as to ask a church to lose its identity in a 
union with some other church. 

But» thank God» the Christian spirit of self- 
sacrifice is powerful enough to overrule in bath 
individual and church the primal instinct of 
self-preservation, and men do lay down their 
lives for a common good, and some churches 
are able to die unto themselves in order that 
Christ may Hve through their transformed or- 
gaairation. 

And here is a beautiful, concrete example of 
just that sort of devotion. A friend of mine 
had given ten thousand dollars as a memorial 
to his deceased wife for an addition to the 
church building where they had worshipped to- 
gether many years. It was devoted to provid- 
' ing suitable rooms for the accommodation of 

the young people of the church in their various 
activities. 

About two years after that, a movement 
sprang up to unite this church with a sister 
church near by, sell the property, and move 
over into the building of the sister church. Can 
you imagine any more difficult circumstance to 
contend with? Any man who has had experi- 
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ence in such matters wguld say at once, 'It is H$ Thai 
impossible ; it never can be done," RMkth His 

My friend, though tender-hearted as a child, Otvn Spirit 
is a blunt, brusque business man, and he had 
just about worshipped his wife and was all 
wrapped up in his church. Naturally they hesi- 
tated to approach him with a proposition to sell 
the church, including his beautiful memorial 
to his wife. But they did. And he didn't re- 
buke them, but said, "We'll see." He imme- 
diately went about securing a suitable purchaser 
for the property, and a kind providence soon 
sent them as a prospective purchaser the Y. W. 
C A. of the city, who needed just such a 
property. 

And the two churches were united. What 
better heritage could the united church have 
than the memory of such a beautiful act of con- 
secrated self-sacrifice ? 

Jl 

SMALLPOX was once a scourge of the race. // You Can't 
It doesn't bother civilized people very much Hunt, Don't 
now. It formerly seemed like a necessary evil. Hinder 

Tuberculosis is to-day slaying its tens oi 
thousands, but a campaign is on foot which 
some day, and that not far distant, will wipe 
it off the face of the earth. We won't tolerate 
it any longer. 

Cholera in Cuba and Panama was for scores 
of years the natural concomitant of those places. 
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If You Can't But it had to go, and a way was found far 
Hunt, Don't driving it out. 

Minder Dense ignorance had been the lot of the 

common people for ages. How Utopian to im- 
agine that the time might ever come when they 
should all read and write! Utterly absurd! 

It is hard for young people to-day to under- 
stand how Christian people ever favored human 
slavery. But less than two generations ago 
Christian people by the million couldn't under • 
stand how this old world could ever wag along 
without slavery. 

We are doing the impossible all the time. 
We shouldn't be Christian men if it were not so. 

Nevertheless, most of us sit down in front 
of the next great task and cry out that it never 
can be done, and that it is positively impious 
to assume that God ever intended things to be 
any different, anyway. 

That's *our attitude, by far the larger part of 
us, when we go up against the common, every- 
day, outrageous poverty and misery that lie all 
around us. It has always been that way, we 
say, and will continue so to the end. That puts 
the blame of it upon the Almighty. 

"It's their own fault," we say. "If they would 
only work as hard and sacrifice as much as we 
have, they could succeed, too." 

That's the second thought. Thus we throw it 
off our conscience. And, lastly, we admit that 
we are burdened ourselves with our own cares, 
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which allow us to forget the poverty and misery If You Can't 
of the world until it stares us in the face again Hunt, Don't 
at the next corner. Hinder 

But there are men and women the world over 
who are devoting themselves with the calm, 
keen sense of the scientific inquirer or the 
blazing earnestness of a crusader to the de- 
molition of the all-pervading poverty and 
misery that characterize modern civilization. 
They are at it, a host of them, studying, writ- 
ing, working, speaking, determined to do away 
with this enemy of mankind. 

They don't believe that God is satisfied with 
things as they are, and therefore they won't 
believe that it is impossible to find a remedy. 

Will the remedy be any more difficult to find 
than these other remedies of which I have 
spoken? There is no doubt that the remedy 
will be hard to find even with everybody hunt- 
ing for it But, while some are hunting with 
straining eyes and tense nerves, a lot of others 
who never knew much misery themselves and 
can't feel the misery of other people will get 
in the way, kick up a lot of dust, call names, 
and shout aloud that it's of no use, anyway! 

Jt 

RECENTLY I spent a week or more in Both Fellow- 
travel and in convention with a lot of min- ship and 
isters. Although they were all men of one Independence 
denomination, they were as different from one 
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Both Fellow- another in their habits of thought as one kind 
ship and of fruit varies from another. One of the speak- 

Independence ers before the convention summed up very 
pointedly the wide divergences of opinion ex- 
isting within the denomination. And yet, after 
lively discussions, almost every bit of business 
transacted by this great body during one of 
the greatest gatherings in its history was by 
unanimous vote. 

Many a heart-to-heart talk did I have with 
my ministerial friends about the things of 
Christ, the church as an organization, and the 
times in which we are now living. I was 
amazed and gratified with the wonderful things 
I found deep down in their hearts. You know 
that a man cannot make public pronouncement 
of all that he thinks, any more than Christ could 
tell His disciples some things that they were 
not able to bear. But our ministers are thinking 
and feeling most deeply upon things of which it 
is "not lawful" for them to speak as yet. Do 
not m^' sunder stand me, and suppose that I refer 
to destructive criticisms of revelation and life. 
Not at all ; I refer only to constructive revisions 
of the truth, to broadening sympathies and 
deepening convictions. 

The matter of adjusting one's thinking and 
modifying one's attitude to fit an ever-changing 
environment of life is something that has to be 
confined pretty closely to one's own personality, 
without very much shouting from the house- 
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tops ^bout it. That is why the body of think- Both Fellow- 
ers as a whole goes along for a time quite un- ship and 
conscious of the changes that are going on deep Independence 
down in each personality. When the time is 
ripe, when the psychological moment has ar- 
rived, the whole body wakes up and is amazed 
to find itself all ready to embrace the truth, or 
the new point of view, no matter how progres- 
sive it may be. 

These things teach us still another lesson 
which it is very important for us to learn afresh 
in these days. Not only do we see that indi- 
viduals must do their thinking in advance of 
the body to which they belong, and remain 
within the body until that thinking kas leavened 
the whole lump, but it is also plain that we 
must have a real toleration for those that do 
not think as we do. 

It is high time that we recognize more gen- 
erally that we need not break fellowship just 
because we do not think exactly alike. It is 
vastly more important that we should all mani- 
fest the fruits of the Spirit than that we should 
all hold exactly the same opinion as to how 
those fruits may best be cultivated. A church 
row is one of the painful results that always 
follow an effort to make everybody think alike. 
There are frequently just as many differences 
of opinion about religious matters among mem- 
bers of the same church as there are among 
members of different churches and different de- 
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Both Fellow- nominations, and sometimes there are a good 
ship and many more. Let us, then, not draw away from 

Independence our neighbors in the church, or our neighbors 
in the Christian fold at large, who manifest the 
spirit of Christ in their daily walk and yet hold 
views of truth seemingly directly opposed to 
those that we hold. 

There may be as many opinions as there are 
persons, but there is only one Spirit, and that 
is Christ's. Let us not mistake the shell for the 
kernel. 

Jt 

Big Fortunes TT HE law of entail by which the oldest son 
and Incom- 1 came in for the lion's share of his father's 
petent Ozvn- estate, together with the ancestral titles, is re- 
ers garded to-day, in this country, at least, as mon- 

strously unjust to individuals and thoroughly 
unhealthful to the body politic. 

And the time has already come in this coun- 
try when the hoary custom of leaving all of 
one's possessions, no matter how extensive, to 
one's own family is no longer regarded as the 
proper thing to do. Indeed, it is very 
common, even where the estates are rela- 
tively small, to see an ever-increasing portion 
set aside for religious, philanthropic, and public 
uses. 

The time is coming when men will dispose of 
large aggregations of wealth not so much ac- 
cording to blood ties as according to their own 
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ideas of how such great sums should be used in Big Fortunes 
the world. and Incom- 

Of course the ties of blood will always call petent Own- 
for some recognition that will provide a suit- ers 
able living, and doubtless great fortunes will 
continue to pass largely intact into the hands 
of heirs competent to use them. But this blind- 
fold habit of passing on to children financial 
powers altogether beyond their capacities either 
to use or to manage will not long continue, ex- 
cept possibly among that class of people who, 
not having made their fortunes, do not com- 
prehend their value. 

And people who recognize their obligations 
to society, whether from Qiristian principle or 
simply through altruistic motives, will prefer 
more and more to discharge that obligation in 
their last will and testament rather than leave 
such matters to the uncertain attitude of as yet 
undeveloped children. 

Perhaps the noblest recent example of rec- 
ognition of social obligations was that mani- 
fested in the will of the late Daniel Sharp Ford 
of The Youth*s Companion, who, leaving his only 
daughter and child amply provided for in every 
way, nevertheless gave nine-tenths of his large 
fortune for religious, philanthropic, and social 
purposes, in accordance with plans which he 
himself had spent long years maturing. 

The stupidity and wickedness of putting mil- 
lions into the hands of men and women not 
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BigFortums trained to large affairs, even though they be 

and Ineont' of your own flesh and blood, grows more and 

petent Own'- more intolerable in a complex social body where 

ers the doings Of one touch the interests of all. 



A New QAMUEL A. LEVINE is the name of the 

Breed of O Boston lad who has won the "Newsboys' 

Pioneers Scholarship" at Harvard University. Although 

born in Russian Poland, he is a thorough Bos- 

tonian in the spirit he cherishes and the works 

he manifests. 

He lives with his father, mother, six brothers, 
and two sisters, and from a tender age has 
made his contribution to the family revenue by 
selling newspapers on the street. For more 
than eight years, with not one day missed in 
the whole period, he has sold his papers and 
attended school. So diligent was he in his 
studies that he twice packed into two years the 
curriculum of three years. And now, though 
not yet seventeen, having taken with credit to 
himself all the schooling the city of Boston 
provides for its future citizens, he has by his 
plucky determination and brilliant qualities not 
only passed the Harvard entrance examinations, 
but won for himself the scholarship above re- 
ferred to. He is planning to become a doctor. 
I said Samuel Levine is a Boston lad to 
the spirit bom. Did any old-time New Eng- 
lander, progenitor of Boston's bluest blood, ever 
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display a loftier spirit or a hardier nature? A New 
May it not be that a city wilderness, as well Bre^d of 
as a primeval wilderness, will grow us a breed Pioneers 
of men who will be our chief glory in the years 
to come? It used to be said of the rocky old 
New England farms that the only thing they 
were fit for was to raise men. The hard condi- 
tions of congested city life, out of which we 
think nothing good can come, may yet give us 
our noblest citizens. 

You will feel that way when you read the 
simple but profound words our young hero used 
when the reporter of one of our daily papers 
asked him how he felt about the good fortune 
that had come to him. After explaining that 
he was still selling papers, he said with con- 
siderable feeling: 

"I tell you this is a great country. In Poland 
I never could have got along the way I have 
here, and all I want is a chance to show Amer- 
ica what I think of her and what my family 
think of her." 

Don't you feel like taking off your hat to a 
boy like that? Don*t you hate yourself for 
every mean, contemptuous, condescending 
thought you ever allowed yourself to cherish 
against a foreigner, an immigrant, just because 
h^ was a foreigner, an immigrant? I wish that 
lad's sentiment could be emblazoned upon the 
walls of every church and school and public 
hall in this country. 
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The T F there are moral bacteria, the money-bug 

Money-Bug 1 must be a king among them. It is no re- 
specter of persons. It finds welcome lodg- 
ings in the souls of the poor and rich alike, 
among the ignorant as well as the educated, 
in^the heart of the saint quite as often as in 
that of the sinner. 

It is curious to watch it at work in the na- 
ture of a great, noble, God-fearing soul. I 
have seen it there. Oh, you never would 
guess it, looking on at a distance. Everything 
without is fair and beautiful. The victim him- 
self is the very last to acknowledge its ob- 
noxious presence. Like the poor, self-deluded 
consumptive, the man of character is the very 
last to discover the presence of this microbe 
of gold in his system. 

O no, indeed, he looks at his little chari- 
ties, a mere pittance from his great surplus; 
he recalls his love for the stated means of 
spiritual grace; he knows his heart is kindly 
toward his fellow men (outside of business); 
he loves to talk about the affairs of the King- 
dom. But what does he dof He goes on and 
on and on accumulating that he may make his 
children modern princes and princesses, or, 
lacking that means of gratifying his pride, 
proceeds with a dead hand to buy for himself 
as much immortahty as posterity is willing to 
sell him for the money that he had to leave 
behind whether he would or not. 
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I have seen the noblest men, the strongest The 
and ablest I ever knew, both young and Money-Bug 
middle-aged, absolutely conquered by this 
money-bug. And they didn't know it. They 
never dreamed of being conquered by money. 
They thought they were its master. And yet 
to the onlooker, even their best and most 
loyal friends, it was pathetically pateilt. 

Look out for the money-bug! No one is 
immune. 

Jt 

SELF-INTEREST is a powerful motive. For Your 
That is what keeps the wheels of industry Best Interest 
forever moving. Kept in its proper place, it is 
also a righteous motive. While we are told 
to love our neighbors as ourselves, we are not 
called upon to relinquish that natural, normal, 
necessary love of self which is the centre of 
all human living. 

He who would make the greatest progress in 
uplifting hiis fellow men must give heed to this 
universal, never-ceasing law of self-interest. If 
you would buttress your reforms with the sup- 
port of widely differing elements, you must 
show how they will work to the advantage, not 
only of all, but also of each. 

This is what is back of the great temperance 

wave that is sweeping the country. In addition 

to all the moral, civic, and religious forces that 

have combined to bring about the present situa- 
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For Your tign, the men of business h»ve been taking a 
Best Interest quiet but effective part in the campaign, not be- 
cause primarily they are philanthropists or ideal- 
ists, but out of regard for their own self-interest. 

Our law* are making employers more and 
more responsible for the accidents that happen 
in their factories. Naturally, the employer will 
escape many accidents if his employees are al- 
ways sober. For similar reasons the great rail- 
way and other large corporations are not willing 
to intrust their interests to drinking men. 

The liquor men themselves recognize this new 
motive which has added so much force to the 
temperance movement, as witness what one of 
them recently said in one of their own journals: 

"These new forces, not prohibitionists, not 
extremists, but rationalists who recognize the 
evils, the misery, shame, and crime caused by 
the dive and cheap saloon, and who are seeking 
a middle course between the two extremes of 
a closed or wide-open town, are the ones to be 
reckoned with. They will not be deceived by 
cheap expedients or makeshift policies, but will 
require some positive assurance of a decided im- 
provement in the method of conducting the 
liquor business before receding from the posi- 
tion they have taken." 

It naturally makes us smile to think of the 

liquor business being reformed from within, but 

I know one liquor-dealer who is enouffh in 

earnest and sufficiently sincere in his efforts to 
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"promote temperance," as he calls it,, to have Por Your 
brought down upon his own head the maledic- Best Interest 
tions of other liquor-dealers. 

It will take the combined efforts of all those 
who want to promote temperance, no matter 
what their motives, before we can rid ourselves 
of the terrible incubus of strong drink. 

Jt 

GENERALLY speaking, a provincial and City 
a countryman are synonymous terms. Provincialism 
But, like everything else nowadays, our ideas 
as to the residence of culture and knowledge 
are undergoing rapid change. 

Whereas a farmer was once a benighted 
countryman, he now may be a man of means 
and education, in touch with current litera- 
ture, accustomed to the telephone, and with 
much more leisure to think than the average 
palpitating dweller in the midst of city life. 
He may even run an automobile, the sine qua 
nan of social standing with some city provin- 
cials. 

And whereas the man in the city was once 
the favored son of fortune, whatever might 
be his rank, simply because he was in daily 
contact with civilization, he may now be but 
a degenerating denizen of a city wilderness, 
or so insulated by pride and wealth that he 
can see little beyond his own doorstep. 

The real provincial may be resident any- 
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City where. It is what he carries around under 

Provincialism his hat that tells the story, not the place in 
which he lives. 

It is easy to mistake provincialism for en- 
terprise. In the West, cities have grown to 
great magnitude and magnificence in a gener- 
ation because of natural conditions and enter- 
prise. With this wonderful growth there has 
been a lot of hullabaloo, sometimes called 
boosting, that claims everything in sight 
(stretching both the telescope and micro- 
scope), which is nothing more or less than 
crass provincialism. To claim superlatives in 
everything, even for the full-grown, is to 
strain credulity; for the young, it approaches 
insanity. 

Now that our Eastern centres are adopting 
the spirit of local enterprise which has so 
long characterized our pioneer populations, 
let us hope they will emulate only the worth- 
while qualities, and leave out the brag and 
bluff and bluster that, while tolerable in a 
"kid" community, is entirely out of place in 
the character of an older city. 

It is sheer provincialism to claim for any 
place all the superlatives and to disdain to 
acknowledge the pre-eminence of other places 
in certain directions. 

Although much of the newspaper banter 
between Chicago and St. Louis, and Boston 
and New York, for example, is little more 
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than "jollying," there is too often a deep- City 

dyed provincial spirit behind it all. Provincialism 

Any impartial observer of this brand of 
city provincialism can but feel that it is in its 
last analysis neither gentlemanly nor manly, 
but on the contrary both boyish and boorish. 

HAVE you ever noticed how some people Respect for 
will quickly make an unqualified state- What You Do 
ment which covers a whole field of facts con- Not Know 
cerning which they may know next to noth- 
ing? It is the same type of mind that readily 
consents to tackle almost any kind of task 
that may be presented. 

The old saying has it that "fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread." And it is always 
most exasperating to undertake to deal with 
persons of that kind in an effort to get them 
to have at least a little bit of respect for 
what they do not know. 

But the tables are frequently turned by the 
man who didn't know all the facts of the sit- 
uation, nor have the requisite ability to meet 
them. Simply as the result of the faith and 
courage which plunged him in where more 
timid souls remained standing on the brink, 
he learns all the facts, and acquires the neces- 
sary ability by actually dealing with the situa- 
tion instead of resting content with his own 
or somebody else's measure of it. 
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Respect for The experience of a friend of mine iUuf- 
What You Do trates the poiat. He w*$ thought very rft^h 
Not Know to start in business for himself ^s a manu- 
facturer where the competition was superla- 
tively keen, with none but borrowed capital, 
and that very insufficient, without any shop 
experience of his own, and, as many thought, 
without possessing the requisite ability. But 
he rushed in where his angel friends feared 
to see him tread and in a dozen years made 
the greatest and quickest success ever known 
in that line of industry. And he confessed to 
me that, had he known from the beginning 
what he afterwards learned, he would never 
have had the courage to start, nor would he 
now be willing to go through such an expe- 
rience again. 

All of which goes to show that, while it is 
fitting to manifest a decent respect for what 
you do not know, it is not well so to rever- 
ence your ignorance as to let it paralyze the 
motor nerves of character and thus hinder 
you from walking straight into the situation 
where you will speedily learn those things 
that you didn't know, and also, if you have 
the right stuff in you, acquire the ability to 
handle them. 

But woe be to the unfortunate that doesn't 
know and plunges, and then is unable to as- 
similate the new knowledge and apply it to 
the end in view, 
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SOME people always carry their company Comptmy 
manners with them. Never do you catch Manm^s 
them off guard. Some love to wear veneer 
constantly, and others find that they have to. 
We all wear it on occasions, more or less* 

Company manners are simply an excess of 
politeness and refinement. We put them on 
to meet strangers, but would never think of 
bothering our close friends and loved ones 
with them. 

Men who are dependent in any way upon 
the good will of people in general^ such as 
doctors, insurance men, politicians, and espe- 
cially clergymen, get so much in the habit of 
always putting their best foot forward that^ 
sometimes they contract a chronic case of 
company manners such as defeats its very ob- 
ject with keen-eyed, sound-hearted people. 

I recently met a minister who was a big- 
hearted, able-minded man, large in stature, 
strong in character, but who was so nice to 
me and my friends in little bits of ways that 
I felt all the time as though I wanted to 
take the strait- jacket off his soul and let loose 
the real man that was in him. 

He is a successful pastor, and I have no 
doubt at all that his lovely company manners 
commend him to many a snippy, cantanker- 
ous, obstreperous soul who might otherwise 
get in his way; but I am just as sure that the 
average, busy man, who loves virility above 
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Company all else, will not stop long enough by the way 

Manners to get at the real manliness of that minister. 

Company manners, like evening clothes, 

have their place; but to carry them with you 

all the time is almost as absurd as it would be 

for a man to wear his dress suit all day. 

Two Gospels \kj HOBN the preacher gets on to a tangent 
YV that you don't like, tell him to stick 
to the simple gospel. 

When he mixes religion with politics and 
business, tell him that the simple gospel is 
good enough for you. 

When the minister undertakes to tell you 
something that you do not know, or some- 
thing that you do not want to know, take him 
aside gently and remind him of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the simple gospel. 

And finally, when the preacher makes you 
mad, just shoot him down ruthlessly with the 
simple gospel. 

Never think for a moment that the whole 
gospel is so full-orbed that you can start from 
any point in life whatever and run a tangent 
to it. 

Don't let any one persuade you that the 
whole gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, is big enough to deal with politics and 
business. 

When your spiritual eyes are struck by a 
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new light that at first puzzles them somewhat Two Gospels 
painfully, make very sure that it doesn't come 
from any portion of the gospel with which 
you are unacquainted. If it does, put on a 
simple-gospel blinder as a protection against 
the bright, unknown light. Somehow or 
other new light keeps breaking out of the old 
gospel, and it is often very trying to the eye- 
sight. 

And finally, once more, if perchance you 
have a preacher who, even though he some- 
times disturbs you, nevertheless leads you on 
and up from the simple gospel into a whole 
gospel, thank your lucky stars, and remember 
that preacher not onjy in your prayers but 
also in your gifts. 

S 

THE most difficult thing in the world is to Self- 
get an accurate measure of yourself,— Measurement 
your own strength and capacity and sincerity. 
The easiest thing is to deceive yourself. 

Nothing is more necessary, if you would ac- 
complish the thing for which you were made, 
than to get that self-same accurate measure of 
yourself. And nothing is more dangerous 
than the habit of deceiving yourself. 

Some fail because they take too large a 
measure of themselves and cannot live up to 
their own expectations. But the great ma- 
jority, I think, in spite of the seeming preva- 
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Self* Icnce of self-conceit, take too small a measure 

Measurement of themselves, which is none the less fatal, 
though it does not advertise its failure quite 
so conspicuously. 

The truth of the matter is, you must retake 
your measure frequently and in many differ- 
ent ways; for you are a living, growing thing, 
and your powers are either waxing or waning 
all the time according to the way in which you 
are using them. 

Learn to measure your own spirit from the 
analogies of your own body. Your physical 
measurements will tell you at the very start 
whether you can excel as a sprinter or a 
wrestler or whether you may be just an aver- 
age man at either. But only daily experience 
and careful training and testing will give you 
the measure of how far you can go in the di- 
rection, of your special bent. 

Likewise in the things that are unseen a 
careful measurement of your evident capaci- 
ties and powers will show at once your special 
gifts, your obvious lacks, or your average all- 
round qualities. Then daily practice, with 
careful and sincere watching, will tell you the 
rest. 

But this difference must be borne in mind: 

there are limits beyond which we know the 

body cannot go, but the capacities of the mind 

and soul seem almost infinite. 

And just there lies the danger of our play- 
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ing the fool with ourselves. Because these Stlf- 
powers seem limitless, it does not follow that Measurement 
they work by magic. They expand by the op- 
eration of natural laws in process of time just 
the same as the powers of the body are de- 
veloped — only they travel farther. 

It is a pity to fall short of the full stature 
of one's manhood. And it is pathetic to be 
forever reaching out for the shining moon. 
It is the part of common sense to get a good 
measure of yourself. 



T DO not wonder that politics go wrong in jf Yq^ q^^^^ 

1 this country, and that our municipalities // Take Care 

are fairly rotten with incompetence and graft. Qf if 

It is nothing more nor less than neglect on the 

part of those who are responsible. If you own 

a thing, you must look after it We understand 

that perfectly as applied to material things, and 

we look after our real estate, our merchandise, 

and our investments most sedulously. But the 

government which we, the people, own, we, the 

people, flagrantly and continuously neglect 

Our men of business are spending every 
ounce of energy and every moment of time to 
win the commercial prizes that we, the people, 
seem well-nigh to worship. 

Our men of acquired wealth are almost be- 
side themselves in their hunt for new luxu- 
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// You Own ries, because we, the people, envy most the 
It, Take Care man who can go where he pleases, whenever 
of It he pleases, and do whatever he pleases. 

Our strong young men are straining every 
nerve in their preparation for the race for 
these great prizes and have no time for* any- 
thing else, and we, the people, commend them 
for their faithful application to the main 
chance in life. 

The Christian people, philanthropists, gen- 
erous people generally, are all working "ham- 
mer and tongs" in their own special church, 
or their own particular organization, sacrific- 
ing time, strength, and money, trying to do 
good in their own way, and neglecting, as do 
all the rest of us, the cares of politics. 

The only man who is attending strictly to 
the business of democracy, the only people 
who are looking after the government as 
though it were their own, are those people 
who want to get something out of it for them- 
selves. Is it any wonder, then, that things 
should go as they do? How can they go 
any other way? 

O yes, I know there are exceptions to the 
rule, just enough to account for the spasmodic 
efforts at reform that disturb our political 
slumbers every once in a while; but what I 
have said characterizes truly the* main cur- 
rents of our present-day life. 

And now to the point. How can the avcr- 
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age man push his business assiduously, with If You Own 

all that that may involve socially, keep up //, Take Care 

with all the various forms of Christian work of It 

that active church relationships require, give 

his family proper attention, and have enough 

time and strength left to make himself of any 

account at all as a factor in politics over 

against the crowd of politicians that make 

politics their business and work at it day and 

night? 

I can't, although I am deeply interested in 
good government. I keep informed through 
the papers, I attend the primaries, and I 
never fail to vote. And that is as far as I 
have time to go. Result: it gives me just 
about as much weight in political life as I 
should have in the Christian life if I simply 
went to church Sunday mornings, and let it 
go at that. 

Just as soon as a man begins to take an 
active share in politics, he begins to neglect 
something else; because it is an all-absorbing 
game, and, if a man is to win out, he must 
devote himself to it. 

Am I right? Barring the exceptions, I 
know I am, for that has been both my expe- 
rience and my observation for twenty years. 
There are plenty of exceptions to these state- 
ments. I know that, too, well enough. But 
for the average man I think these statements 
hold good. 
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// You Own What, then, are we going to do about it? 
It, Take Can It is our government. If we don't take care 
of It of our property, we shall certainly lose it. 



"A Bait T KNOW a minister about thirty-five years 

for Sillies'* 1 of age who has never married. He is 
saintly, scholarly, and successful. I have 
known him from his boyhood, and never 
knew him to take the slightest interest in the 
young ladies. He has had only two pastor- 
ates, and in each of them has won the love of 
all his people. His present work is going en 
most successfully. 

Other churches far and near are beginning 
to hear about this young man and his work in 
spite of his own excessive modesty. By in- 
heritance, training, natural gifts, and the 
graces of the Spirit, he is certain to exert 
a wide influence in the Christian world in the 
course of his career. 

A certain church, offering a much larger 
field of service than his present parish, wanted 
him, and after satisfying themselves on every 
point as to his record, his gifts, his spirit, 
they balked at his unmarried state and they 
couldn't get over it. They inquired most anx- 
iously if there might not be a prospective 
bride in sight and went away sorrowful when 
they could get no encouragement along that 
line. 
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My friend was very much amused at the "A Bait 
whole proceeding; it seemed to make very for Sillies" 
little difference to him either way. He 
summed it all up with this characteristic bit of 
wit: "They evidently regard a celibate as a 
bait for sillies." 

This interesting little bit of e:i(perienee 
from real life suggests very pointedly two 
things. First, that some bard-headed old dea- 
cons had learned 4 thing or two concerning 
th* entangling embarrassments that are likdy 
to afflict an unmarried minister and the 
church be serves, ?ind that they didn't prgpQse 
to w?ilk straight into that trap again, nQ mat- 
ter how attractively it might be decorated- 

And then again, it demonstrated tP me 
quite as conclusively that, whereas ^ rule may 
be a good thing to keep you out of trouble, 
it can jugt as easily keep you out of a prize 
unless you are keen enough or big enough 
to see that every rule hag its exceptions. 
The point th?it these men should have consid- 
ered carefully as against the general rule was 
the experience of the two churches my friend 
had already served. If a man has not eut up 
embarrassing capers between the ages of twen- 
ty-five and thirty-five; if during those years 
he has remained sedate and circumspect In his 
attitude toward the ladies, he is not likely to 
prove an entirely different sort of man after 
he has reached thirty-five years of age. If aii 
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**A Baii unmarried minister has served successfully 

for Sillies" two churches without creating any embarrass- 
ing situations, he is quite likely to know how 
to do it again. 



The Trade 
Union and 
Temperance 



THE only way to avoid criticism is to say 
nothing, do nothing, be nothing. And, 
in reverse, the man of largest accomplishment 
will be the most fiercely criticised. Let no 
man think to escape the working of this uni- 
versal law. 

You might suppose that if a man were de- 
voting his whole life to some great unselfish 
cause, he at least would be immune. Not so, 
but quite the contrary; he will be attacked 
not only by the enemy- in front, but also by 
his friends in the rear. Like a woman's un- 
requited love turned to hate, there is nothing 
fiercer than the criticism of those of your 
own household of faith. 

Our good friend, Rev. Charles Stelzle, noted 
leader in the Presbyterian Church and an 
equally well-known labor leader, has expe- 
rienced the force of this truth in all its bit- 
terness. 

Perhaps there is not in th^ whole country 

a man who has risen to such eminence and 

influence in labor circles in so short a time 

as has Stelzle. He has addressed immense 
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gatherings of trade-union men in all the great The Trade 
centres of the United States, and for several Union and 
years has written a weekly article for three Temperance 
hundred different trade-union journals. 

At the recent great convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in Toronto, Canada, 
this church and labor leader organized a tem- 
perance fellowship of labor men which will 
not only seek to divorce labor-union meetings 
from saloons, but will also play a unique part 
in the anti-liquor movement of the day. Al- 
though he had the backing of nearly a hun- 
dred of the great leaders of labor, he brought 
down upon his head the lightnings and thun- 
derbolts of an army of erstwhile friends rep- 
resenting the breweries, the bartenders, the 
coopers, the bottlemakers, and every other 
allied interest of the liquor trade. 

No language is now too severe to register 
their condemnation and detestation of his 
despicable conduct as they regard it By this 
one move he has deliberately forfeited the \ 
good will and support of this large section of 
trade-union men. And he has done it, I be- 
lieve, not so much with the idea of imposing 
upon the labor unions a standard of his own 
as to follow the example of the British Tem- 
perance Fellowship of Trades Union and La- 
bor Officials in the interest of the labor 
unions themselves, seeing clearly that it will 
greatly help the cause of labor in every way 
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The Trade to get it in line with the modern-day' temper- 

Union and ance movement. 

Temperance How many of us, ministers or laymen, 
would have the courage, foresight, and prac- 
tical ability to stand up against a great and 
powerful section of our own fellowship and 
declare to them an unpalatable truth that God 
had given us? Shouldn't we be inclined to 
argue that it had cost a lot of service and de- 
votion to build up such an influence and repu- 
tation as we have, and that it would be a pity 
to stake it all on such a test? Better wait 
for the situation to ripen, some one would 
say; wait until something happens to make 
your course clear and inevitable. 

But Christ said that "he that loses his life 
for my sake shall find it." What are reputa- 
tion and influence for: to use in a good cause, 
or to keep carefully in a glass case safe from 
damage? 
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